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LOGIC FOE THE MILLION. 



^'It would be tedious to enumerate all the particulars in 
which the system of logic described in this work differs 
from the other systems now before the public. In one 
respect the difference will be obvious — that is, in the 
character and number of the illustrations. I have not 
copied from other logical works trivial and fictitious ex- 
amples, capable of no practical applioatioa My illustra- 
tions have been gathered from authors of established 
reputation, and are generally upon subjects of great public 
or private interest. I have taken most of my quotations 
from the Bible, from books on political economy, and from 
newspapers ; others from books referring to the ordinary 
afi&drs of life — chiefly to health, education, and conduct. 
I have not stopped to examine whether I do or do not 
concur in all the sentiments they express. I adduce them 
as illustrations of reasoning ; though I believe they will 
generally be found also to be otherwise useful. Some have 
been selected because they are entertaining ; others, be- 
cause they teach lessons of still higher importance than 
even the art of reasoning.'' — Prefact, 
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THE CLERICAL BOUQUET. 



1. The Rev. Db. Alexander. 

The Foluntary Principle,-^lt is possible to drive a good horse 
to death; it is equally possible to drive a sound principle to weak- 
ness and contempt, Mr. Holloway's pills are, we belieye, very 
fair and honest sort of pills, and very good for some purposes ; 
bat when Mr. Holloway advertises them as good for every disease 
the human body is heir to, sensible people are apt to treat Mr. 
Holloway as a quack, and his pills as trash. We fear the volun- 
tary principle is about to be served in the same way. With some 
people it seems the one truth for the age. It is the grand re- 
ligious catholioon — the panacea of piety — like the mistletoe of 
the Druids, a heal-all for the ills of the community. We dread 
the effect of this indiscreet advocacy on the minds of the nation 
at large. We fear that it will retard, rather than promote, the 
cause of voluntaryism. We fear lest, when men are incessantly 
told that it is ^d for everything, they will turn from it in dis- 
gust, and hold it to be good for nothing. 

2. The Bey. Da Barrow. 

TAe Industry of a Gentleman, — ^It is his business to administer 
relief to his poor neighbours, in their want and distresses, by his 
wealth ; to be such a gentleman and so employed as Job was; who 
'' did not see any perish for want of dothmg, or any poor without 
coyerine ; " who '' delivered the poor that cried^ and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him.'* 

It is his business to be hospitable; kind and helpful to 
strangers ; foUowing those noble gentlemen^ Abraham and Lot, who 
were so ready to invite and entertain strangers, with bountiful 
courtesy. 

It is his business to maintain peace, and appease dissensions 
among his neighbours, interposing his counsel and authority in 
order thereto: whereto he hath thai brave gentleman^ Moses, 
recommended for his pattern. 
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It is his business to promote the welfare and prosperity of his 
country with his best endeavours, and by all his interest; in 
which practice the Sacred History doth propound divers gallatU 
gentlemen (Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Nehemiah, Daniel, Mordecai, 
and ail such renowned patriots) to guide him. 

, > 

3, The Rev. Dr. Bickbrsteth, Bishop of Rlpon, 

The Beligiom Tract Society.^'He remembered to have heard of 
a vessel bemg wrecked in one of the beautiful bays on the coast 
of that beautiful island — Jersey. A number of the inhabitants 
crowded the cliff, and looked on with feelings of despair, for they 
felt that it was hopeless to attempt doing anything for the crew. 
At length it was suggested by one present tbat they should all 
hurry away, to find as much rope as possible, and then return to 
try to aid those who were in such jeopardy. The advice was 
acted upon, and some brought long pieces, and some i^ort Join- 
ing them all together, th^ stretched the united rope from cliff to 
difft suffering the middUe of it to dip down into toe unfortunate 
vessel stranded on the rocks. By thcd; means the poor mariners 
were enabled to lash themselves to the cord, and were drawn up 
safely to the top of the diff. Those who went to fetch the rope 
did not argue, because they could not bring a long piece, that 
therefore their contribution was useless ; but they brought as 
much as they could, and all joined together effected the rescue. 

Bible Landmarks, — ^The apomfpha is not inspired. I gave, in 
the discourse of this morning, my reasons for saying so; its 
writers do not claim inspiration ; the Jews never considered it to 
be inspired ; there is hot a single quotation from the apocrypha 
in either the Old w New Testament; it oobtains statements that 
are false and contradictory ; (for example, the Book of Wisdom 
pretends to have been written by Solomon^ and yet the wr^er, 
whoever he may have been, quotes many passages from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, who did not prophecy till many ages after the time of 
Solomon. It also represents the Israelites as under subjection 
to their enemies, whereas, during the reign of Solomon, they em* 
joyed the utmost freedom and prosperity J Besides all this^ the 
apocryphal books sanction doctrines that are false, uid practices 
tnat are immoral. " Alms," we are therein told, " make an atone- 
ment for sin." And from the books of the apocrypha it is easy 
to defend falsehood, suicide, murder, and the practice of magic 
We shrink from the admission of books like these into a position 
of coordinate authoritv with the Word of God, and we cannot for- 
bear repeating, that while the Ohuroh «l En^and does permit the 
occasional use of certain portions of the apocrypha in the eoune 
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)f her public serrices, she has most carefully guarded, bjr her 
iixth Article, against the supposition that the apocryphal writings 
ore to rank with inspired compositions, or to be ever made the 
source of appeal to establish any point of doctrine. 

With reference to the nse of fy^aditum, I hare shown jou, 
from yarious quotations of Scriptare, the light in whaeh ttaditioa 
is placed by God's word; our Saviour mentioned it, never to 
approve, but invariablyto rebuke its authority. Inspired apostles 
equally disown it. "Forasmuch," writes St. Peter, " as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, from your vain conversation received bv tradition from your 
fathers." Tradition is therefore condemned by Scripture. Its 
tendency is invariablv represented to be to tae subversion of 
truth, the fostering of error, and the perversion of the command- 
ments of God. I look upon the Bomish use of tradition, there- 
fore, Jlrsf, as wholly unnecessary ; the written word is by itself 
mrf&k and all-sufficient. I look upon it, seeofuUy, as forbidden 
oy the teaching of our Lord and his apostles. And I look upon 
it, thirdly J as the prop to error, and tho bane of godliness. 

Bitgknffs ObUaation to the Bibie.^There is no country upon 
earth whose inhabitants have a juster right to boast of their social 
progress. In what country beside do you find, I will not say a 
greater, where do you find an equal degree of civil, political, and 
religious freedom ? Where do jou find a system of jurisprudence 
more wisely contrived, or more impartially administered 1 Where 
do j(M find power more nicely balanced, or subjection more cheer- 
fnlly rendered P Where do you find a greater respect for the 
laws, or a more perfect union of all classes to maintain the supre- 
macy of kaitimate authority? Where else is there a stricter 
regard felt Tor the rights of all classes P Where is there more of 
practical effort to mitigate the woes of human life, in aU their 
diversified forms ? — ^nobler, more expansive, and furtber-reaching 
endeavour to ameliorate the physical and the moral condition of 
hamanity ? Where does thexe exist greater security of person, 
linroperty, life, and limb ? Where do you discover finer safeguards 
for public morality ? more efficient measures to detect or repress 
orime P Take and compare *Enffland with any other civilized 
nation upon the face oi the globe, in all these respects, and I 
venture to affirm that the comparison wiU serve to place in bolder 
relief her own surpassing pre-eminence. 



4. This Eey. Thomas Binkkt. 

CkmgreguU(mal Chanting, — ^We go back to the ancient Jewish 
Charoh; that Churcb» we know, was formed, presided over, and 

b2 
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guided in all thin^ by God. I don't myself see that the Jews 
could know anything at all about our kind of psalmody. Their 
psalmody must haye been a species of chanting, because, from the 
very nature of Hebrew poetry, it could not have been anything 
else. The poetry and sacred psalms of the ancient Church were 
not in common meter, long metre, and short metre, such as you 
have : not verses with exact number of feet and syllables, that 
can be sung to a tune. The poetry of the Bible is rather in 
thought, though it is also in expression. There is an idea, and 
then there is the echo of the idea ; and so the poetry goes on, 
idea contrasting, or repeating, or illustrating idea, and thus we have 
parallel lines. These lines, however, are not of the same length ; 
hence the very construction of the song prevented its being sung 
to a tune like our psalm-tune, and so the praise of the aucient 
Church must of necessity have been of the nature of our chanting. 
And not only so, but you will see, from the very structure of many 
of the Psalms, that they were responsive ; one class of the singers 
sang one sentence, and another class responded to it. We have 
a representation of what I mean in the vision of Isaiah, where 
the seraphims are represented as answering one another ; and you 
have another specimen of it in that very ancient song of Miriam's, 
which was sun^ when the Israelites had passed through the Red 
Sea — though tnat is rather choral than antiphonal. Many of 
the Psalms, however, are obviously constructed to be used anti- 
phonally. We can hardly conceive, in reference to the 136th 
Psalm, but that in worship the manner was to take up each clause 
alternately. The 118th Psalm is a very remarkable Psalm : if you 
look attentively into that, you will see that the different clauses 
are constructed to be sung by different persons. So of the 24th. 
A question is asked by one party of singers, and an answer is 
given by another party. That is, these Psalms were composed 
for chantin? antipoonally. 

. To me there is something exceedingly solemn, something very 
touching in looking back to the Last Supper. Our Lord had 
performed the last act with his disciples as Jews in the Jewish 
Church ; and, along with that, had established the ordinance of 
the Christian dispensation. Aud it was after he had done this— 
after he had added the Christian tb the Jewish, that he san^ a 
hymn with his disciples, according to the mode in use in the Jewish 
Church. Chanting psalms was the course of the service of praise 
at that time ; and after our Lord had united with his disciples in 
one of these songs, he went forth to that great a^ny which was 
to be the subject of the song of the new dispensation. Why, the 
very first, the ^atest, and sublimest act of praise in the Chris- 
tian Church, m which the Master and Head of that Church 
joined, would be something in the nature of a chant — ^the sacred 
song which belonged to that peculiar service. Well, then» you 
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knov the same thing must hare taken place in the first assem- 
bUes of Christians. Thej did not chanffe the Jewish lanffuage or 
the form of Jewish poetry— there was the introdnetion of no new 
metrical literature ; the old songs continued, but a new sense was 
attached to the words : the songs of the anoient Church were 
sung with the glorious associations of the new dispensation. I 
cannot see myself that there was room or opportunity for any- 
thine but this kind of praise in the Apostolic Cnurch. I am very 
much disposed tp think that when the disciples carried out the 
injunction which had been ^ven them, ** to teach one another in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs/' not only was chanting 
the kind of singing employed, but that they answered one another 
in their songs; and wnen Paul and Silas sang praises to God 
while in the prison, it is not improbable that they did this 
antiphonally. 

Here it may be remarked that there are no reasons for think* 
ing that Christian praise was originally official, — that the singers 
were kept separate from the congregation, and took the singing, 
as it were, out of their mouth. All the people had a right, and 
were required to take part in this service. It was from the 
circumstance that the people got into the habit of singing without 
proper feeling and decorum, that official singing was introduced. 
It was not introduced with the design of preventing the people 
singing, but for the purpose of reformation, — to brinff the Cnurch, 
propeny so called, back a<rain to a more reverent ana simple mode 
of performing this part ot worship. 

5. The Rrv. T. R. Bibkb. 

Undesigned Coincidences, — "The cloak that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but 
especially the parchments." 

" Do thy diligence to come before winter/] 

The deep and touching significance of this direction^ however 
trivial it may seem, has been beautifully explained by Mons. 
Qaussen, in his Theopneustia. 

** During near thirty years, he had been poor, in labours more 
abundant than others, in stripes above measure beyond them, iu 
prisons more frequent than they : of the Jews he had five times 
received forty stripes save one, thrice he had been beaten with 
rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, in joumeyings often, in 
perils at sea, in towns, in deserts, among the heathen, and among 
nis own countrymen, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
cold and nakedness, with the care of all the churches. He wa^ 
now Paul the aged, and iu his last prison at Home, expecting the 
sentence of death, and ready to be offered ; he had fought a good 
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§ght, finished liis coarse, and kept the faith. E?e& hk' friends 
had shrank from hun on his fifvt arraignment ; (mly Luke was 
with him, the rest had left or forsaken him ; the winter was about 
to set in, and in the chilly dungeons of Home he was in want of 
his cloak, wliich he had left with Carpus at Troas, two hundred 
leagues away. The writer was himseif in Rome last year, at the 
eommencement of NoTember ; and with what vivid reality, under 
the influence of the evening cold, could he imagine the aged 
apostle in the dungeons of the Gap^itol, dictating the last of his 
letters, regretting the absence of his cloak, and oegging Timothy 
to bring it before winter.'' 

In another view, these passages bear the same impress of 
reality. The apostle had wmtered at Kicopolis Journeyed north- 
ward early in the spring, dismissed Titus to iUalmatia, crossed 
Macedonia by the Egnatian Way to Neapolis, and embarked for 
Troas ; proceeded to Miletus, and in that neighbourhood been 
seized, examined, and sent off to Home, from whence he writes 
to Timothy, in time for him to return, but only with a speedy 
iourney, before winter sets in again. From this outline, dedueed 
by a careful comparison of many scattered hints, about what time 
would he have passed through Troas ? Most probably, about the 
month of May. How natural for him to leave his cloak behind, 
when the summer months were now begun, and especiall? if he 
purposed to return by the same route, so as to winter in Thrace 
or Macedonia ! Yet, as Mr. Biley has justly observed, " there 
is no allusion to the season in the first letter to Timothy ; no 
allusion to the proposed return to Asia after the winter, in that 
to Titus; no aflusion to the winter at Nicopolis, or to the 
second interview with Timothy, in the present letter. The 
harmony is as completely hidden below the surface as it could 
possibly be ! " 



6. The Rev! J. J. Blunt. 

Undesigned Coincidences. ^^T<m9xdA the end of the famine 
caused by this drought, Elijah is commanded by God to ''get him 
to Zarephathy which belongeih io Zidon, and dwell there ; '' where 
a widow woman was to sustain him.* He goes : finds the woman 
gathering sticks near the gate of the city ; and asks her to fetch 
him a little water and a morsel of bread. She replies, '* As the 
Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in 
a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse : and, behold, I am gathering 
two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me and my son, that 
we may eai it, and dic^f 

• 1 Kingt zTiL 9. 1 1 Kings zvii. It 
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This widow-woman, theni it leema, dwelt tt Zarephath, or 
Sarepta, which belongeth to Zidon, Now, from a passage in the 
book of Joshua,* we learn that the district of Zidon, in the 
division of the land of Canaan, fell to the lot of Asher. Let us, 
then, turn to the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomj, where 
Moses blesses the tribes, and see the character be gives of this 
part of the countrjr : **0( Asher he said, Let Asher be blessed 
with children ; let him be acceptable to his brethren, and let him 
dip hisjbot in oil;*^ indicating the future fertility of that region, 
and the nature of its prmcipal crop. It is likelyi therefore, that 
at the end of a dearth of three years and a half, oil should be 
found there, if anywhere. Yet this symptom of truth occurs once 
more as an ingredient in a miraculous Iiistory— for the oil was 
made not to fan till the rain came. The incident itself is a verj 
minute one ; and minute as it is, onlv discovered to be a coinci- 
dence by the juxtaposition of several texts from several books of 
Scripture. It would require a very circumspect forger of the 
story to introduce the mention of the oil ; and when he had in- 
troduced it, not to be tempted to betray himself by throwing out 
some slight hint why he had done sa 

The Mosaic Writings. — ^There is a minuteness in the detuls of 
the Mosaic writings, which argues their truth ; for it often argues 
the eye-witness, as in the adventures of the wilderness ; and often 
seems intended to supply directions to the artificer, as in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle. 

There are touches of nature in the narrative, which argue its 
truth ; for it is not easy to regard them otherwise than as strokes 
from the life — as where the '' mixed multitude," whether half-casts 
or Egyptians, are the first to sigh for the cucumbers and melons 
of Egypt, and to spread discontent through the camp ; as the 
miserable exculpation of himself, which Aaron attempts, with 
all the cowardice of conscious guilt — "I cast into the fire, 
and there came out this calf:" the fire, to be sure, being in the 
foult. 

There is a candour in the treatment of his subject by Moses, 
which argnes his truth; as when he tells of his own want of 
eloquence, which unfitted him for a leader — his own want of faith, 
which prevented him from entering the promised land — ^the idola- 
try of Aaron, his brother — the profaneness of Nadab and Abihu, 
his nephews — the disaffection and punishment of Miriam, his 
sister — the relationship which Amram his father bore to Jochebed 
his mother, which became afterwards one of the prohibited de- 
grees in the marriage tables of the Levitical law. 

« Josh. Hx. S& t Deut xxxUi. M. 
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7. The Rev. Johk Buntan. 

Errors in Reasoning, — Bx-ends. — ^My brethren^ we are, as you 
see, going all on pilgrimage; and for our better diversion from 
things that are bad, give me leave to propound unto you this 
question. 

Suppose a man, a minister or a tradesman, &c., should have an 
advantage lie before him to get the good blessings of this life, yet 
so as that be can by no means come by them, except, in appear- 
ance at least, he becomes extraordinary zealous in some points of 
religion that he meddled not with before ; may he not use this 
means to attain his end, and yet be a right honest man ? 

MoNET-LOYE. — I See the bottom of your question; and, with 
these gentlemen's good leave, I will endeavour to shape you an 
answer. And, first, to speak to your question as it concemeth a 
minister himself: suppose a minister, a worthy man, possessed 
but of a very small benefice, and has in his eye a greater, more 
fat and plump by far ; he has also now an opportunity of getting 
it, yet so as by beins more studious, by preaching more frequently 
ana zealously, and, because tbe temper of the people requires it, 
by altering of some of his principles ; for my part, I see no reason 
why a man may not do this, nrovided he has a call, ay, and more, 
a great deal besides, and yet oe an honest man. For why? 

1. His desire of a greater benefice is lawful, (this cannot be 
contradicted,) since it is set before him by Providence ; so then 
he may get it if he can, making no question for conscience* sake. 

3. Besides, his desire after that benefice makes him more 
studious, a more zealous preacher, &c., and so makes him a better 
man, yea, makes him better improve his parts^ which is according 
to the mind of God. 

3. Now, as for his complying with the temper of his people^ 
by deserting, to serve them, some of his principles, this argueth, 
1. That he is of a self-denying temper. 2. Of a sweet and 
winning deportment. And, 3. So more fit for the ministerial 
function. 

4. I conclude, then, that a minister that changes a small for 
a great, should not, for so doin^, be judged as covetous ; but 
rather, since he is improved in his parts and industry hereby, be 
counted as one that pursues his call, and the opportunity put into 
his hand to do good. 

And now to the second part of the question, which concerns 
the tradesman you mentioned. Suppose such an one to have but 
a poor emplov in the world, but bv becoming religious, he may 
mend his market, perhaps get a rich wife, or more and far better 
customers to his snop ; for my part, I see no reason but this may 
be lawfully done. For why F 
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1. To become religioas is a yirtae> by what means soever a 
man becomes so. 

2. Nor is it unlawful to get a rich wife, or more oustom to 
mj shop. 

3. Besides, the man that gets these by becoming religious, 

fets that which is good of them that are good, b? becoming good 
imself : so then here is a good wife, and gooa customers, and 
good gain, and all these by becoming religious, which is good; 
therefore, to become religious to get all these is a good and pro- 
fitable design* 

8. Thb Rbv. Db, Chalmebs, 

Church EsMlishments. — We hold that a Church Establishment 
is the most effective of all machines for the moral instruction of the 
people, and that, if once taken down, there is no other instrumen- 
tality by which it can be adequately replaced. We are aware, 
that it may be feebly and even corruptly administered ; but the 
way to rectify this, is not to demolish the apparatus, but to direct 
its movements. It is the means of turning so much unproductive 
into productive consumption. Without a church the whole of 
our ecclesiastical wealth would have been in the hands of those 
who give no return for it. With a church we have the return of 
all its usefulness — ^its theological learning — the protection which 
it affords against a desolating infidelity — the service which it 
renders to the morality of the commonwealth — and, above all, 
to the eternal well-being of the individual members who com- 
pose it, 

Ricardo*s Theory of Bents, — The error of the Ricardo system of 
political economy on the subject of rent, has been well charac- 
terised by Mr. 1. Perronet Thomson as the fallacv of inversion. 
It confounds the effect with the cause. It is not because of the 
existence of inferior soils that the superior pay a rent, but it is 
because the superior pay a rent that tne inferior are taken into 
occupation. There does not occur to us any logical term by which 
to denominate the fallacy that is now under consideration j but it 
is not less a fallacy notwithstanding. 



9. The Rev. Db. Adah Clabkb. 

Reasoning ffom Similitudes. — A similitude o% parable " should 
not be false in itself, as in this case the mind revolts not onlv 
against the thing itself but against the conclusion drawn from it. 
On this rule I shall take the liberty of ms^ing the following ob- 

b3 
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servuttons : — Seyeral of tke aneientB illastrated and endeayoured 
to prove the truth and certainty of the resurrection by the history 
of the FhGenix, a bird supposed to be produced in Afabia once in 
one hundred years — ^there never being more than one at a time. 
It is reported that, when this bird finds its end approaching, it 
builds itself a nest of the most fragrant spices and aromatic 
plants, which, being set oi fire by the rays of the sun, the bird is 
consumed in it ; but from its ashes a worm or grub is formed, out 
of which another Phccnix, in process of time, arises. Others saj, 
that it dies in the nest, and a grub is formed out of the marrow 
of its bones. Both these relations are equally true. Herodottis, 
Dion Gassius, Tacitus, and Pliny, mention this fabulous animal ; 
and 1 have met with this account seriously produced by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other Christian fathers, to proye the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Now it is well-known no such bird ever did or 
ever could exist, that the supposed fact is impossible, and that the 
conclusion drawn from it, is not only not solid and convincing, 
but absurd, because the premises are all false. 

10. Thb Bbv. Dr. Croly. 

The Divine Benetxdenoe, — ^But why was man so constituied, as 
to require food P Is not the obvious answer to be found in that 
Divine benevolence bv which enjoyment is spread so largely over 
all life ? There can be no question of the resources of Omnipo- 
tence ; man might have been formed with no more necessity Tor 
food than the flower. But all know that food is capable of giving 
pleasure, and by this dail^ necessity a general pleasure was con- 
fitantly combined with existence. 

He who made the organs of nutrition might have adapted them 
to any food, or any mod to them. Or he might have made 
but one species of food, or made that one repulsive, and j^ 
nutritious. Yet, what is the reality ? He has given us food in 
astonishing variety, generally under forms of great beauty, and 
ujuiversally pleasing to the taste. But he has not merely diver- 
sified the necessary subsistence of man, and thus met'ihe diver- 
sified climates of the globe ; but he has given luxuries, unessential 
to the actual support of man: the syrups of the East, the spices 
of the South, tne rich fruitage of the West, the refreshing pro- 
ducts of Southern Europe; the lemon, the orange* the melon, 
and the vine, sahitaxy luxuTies in their own climates, delicious 
luxuries in all. 

But now to take the world t)f vegetation in another aspect, 
uid perhaps the most distinctly evidential of the Divine goodwill 
to man,— the beatttt of the vegetable kingdom. 

The progress of the fruit-tree is almost a snecesmn of beauty ; 
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from t\ie Bpringmg foliage^ the bud, the bloaeom, the formed froit, 
to the ripened colottrmg. In all Ihe loTeliness of nature I know 
nothing lovelier than the oxohard of our own eountrj, under the 
yarjing lights of leares and oolour^ of apring» aummer^ aod 
autumn. 

Bat another enjoyment atill remains for man« — ^in the fbaobauce 
of the Tegetabie world. Vegetation is almoat the only source of 
fra^^rance, and yet how oopious, how constant, and how exquisite 
is its enjoyment ! Who nas not owned the delist of ike mom- 
ing air, as it comes freshened from the field P Who has not felt 
the oool otkmn of the fortU, as he walks under its shade, while 
the sun is biasing abroad P Or, when the day goes down, who 
has not enjoyed the sudden notetntu of tkeAowert beginning to 
breathe under the dewP or, at night-fall, has not scented the 
jwfMMfM ha^f and felt all this as a pleasure distinct from all 
others ; or wliich even more than pleases, awakening a finer sen- 
sibility than of eight, and seeming to soothe, and pemaps even to 
ponfy, the mindP 

But there is still an immense region of the vegetable kingdom 
whioh yet more strongly marks the Divine design of human kap' 
jKjieM.~-.The whole boundless race of flowers ; whose chief con- 
ceivable purpose is for the enjoyment of the human sense. 8uch 
subjects as those are familiar, but not trifling. Our Lord himself 
did not disdain to recall our thoughts to those works of his 
Almijghtv Father : '* Behold the lilies of the field,«»Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these." 

TAe Mosaic Code.—ThQ first years of the Jewish people had 
been spent in contact with Syrian and Arabian Ufe. "A Syrian 
ready to perish was thy father.'' From this school of the harshest 
and most prejudiced liabits of the East, they were given into the 
hands of the Egyptian, the most subtle, artificial, ana superstitious 
nation of the ancient world. The Jews^ in tne course of four 
centuries, naturally acquired the habits of both. But, when about 
to be formed into a new nation in Palestine, the &ni step of their 
Moral Code was, to purify the national spirit; to extinguish all 
the evil, that could be extinguished; and ^o qualify all that was 
beyond extinction* 

The law of Blood-revenge appears to have been universal in 
Western Asia and Arabia. By this law» the man who killed 
Another, even by acoidenti was to be slain by the next kinsman.— 
The Mosaic Code, without insisting on the abandonment of the 
custom, provided six cities, tluree on each side of the river Jordan. 
to which the homicide mig[ht flee^ and where he was secure, until 
formal triaL Thus, the pnnciple was modified. 

By an ancient oriental custom, the creditor was entitled to 
sell the de^tor.^The Mosaic Code, without disputing the right, 
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ordered that the hondiu^e of the debtor, if an Israelite, should not 
continue beyond the Sibbatical year, except by his own choice ; 
and that no Israelite bondman should be sold into a foreign 
country. Thus the principle was modified, 

Tohfgamy was an established right throughout the East. — The 
Mosaic Code interfered, simply to forbid one of its frequent acts 
of injustice. It ordered, that the inheritance of the earlier wife's 
offspring should be secured against the favouritism of «the second, 
or her offspring. The principle was modified, 

Sktvety was retained. — But a proyision against its excess in 
numbers was enacted, by the Mosaic prohibitions of man-stealing, 
still so common among the nations of the South ; and of that 
cruelty which so generally marks the trade in man. The master 
who killed his slave by an act of passion, must be nut to death. 
Even the lower degrees of injury were punished ; tne loss of an 
eye, or of a tooth, hj the masters yiolenoe, entitled the slave, 
male or female, to freedom. The principle was modified. 

Divorce was probably common in the earlier ages of Syria and 
Arabia, for it was always regarded as an essentiid privilege ; and, 
in the more civilized times of Palestine, was still considered to be 
of so much importance, that even the disciples of our Lord pro- 
nounced its extinction a sufficient ground tor declining marriage 
altogether.— In the Mosaic Code, formalities and delays were en* 
joined in practice, which must have greatly restricted the custom, 
and which, at. least, softened the painful abruptness, of Divorce. 
A period of three months must pass before the separation could 
be valid ; during which time the husband and wife were to be 
allowed the opportunity of reconciliation. The principle was 
modified. 

In all Heathenism, and, of course, in Syria and Arabia, the 
father had the power of death over a rebellious child. Of a right 
so firmly established, it raiffht have been impossible to prevent the 
exercise. — The Mosaic Code reduced the practice into an appeal 
to the public tribunals ; thus rescuing the son from the immeaiate 
fury of the father, and giving his case over to impartial judgment. 
The principle was mod^d. 

Moral J^hilosophy, — Moral philosophy is the teaching of human 
happiness, in the hands of man; as religion is the teaching of 
human happiness, in the hands of the Creator. It is the history 
of the rules, impulses, and objects of human virtue. It was the 
earliest of all studies ; for the obvious reason, that it was the 
most essential. The first associations of men must have felt the 
value of truth, of a respect for property, and of the avoidance of 
mutual injury. Thus, we can expect no practical discoveries in 
morality, its principles being fixed oy the pnmd necessities of our 
nature. - StUi, though no practical difficulties exist in its rules, theit 
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grounds, their aetim^ and their objects abound in the most refined 
problems. The dibtinotion of vice and virtae, the sapreme good, 
the foundation of obedience, the rights of man, the origin ofeTil, 
have exercised the subtlest intellects since the days of the illns* 
trioos author of the Proverbs ; a ▼olume to which mav be traced 
the greater portion of all the Eastern maxims ; the doctrines of 
the early sages, known as the " wise men of Greece ; " and, per- 
haps, the principies of the three great schools, the Platonic, the 
Stoic, and the Epicurean. With the restoration of learning in 
Europe, the subiect was resumed, and has occupied powerful 
minds, from the logical acuteness of Hobbes and the profound 
learning of Gudworth, down to the dexterous simplicity, but 
dubious conclusions of Pale^. To be " able to give a reason of the 
hope that is in us," is a Divine command, ^ext in importance 
is, to be able to give to ourselves a reason for our duties. But, to 
give that reason requires the study of moral pliilosophy. 

11. Rev. Dr. Crozall. 

Reasoning from Fables, — The Wind and the Sun. — A dispute 
once arose betwixt the north-wind and sun, about the superiority 
of their power; and they agreed to try their strength upon a 
traveller, which should be able to get his cloak off first. The 
north-wind began, and blew a very cold blast, accompanied with 
a sharp drivinff shower : but this, and whatever else he could do, 
instead of making the man quit his cloak, obli^red him to gird it 
about his body as close as possible. Next came the sun, who, 
breaking out from a thick waterjr cloud, drove away the cold 
vapours from the sky, and darted his warm, sultrv beams upon the 
head ot the poor weather-beaten traveller. The man growing 
faint with the heat, and unable to endure it any longer, first 
throws off bis heavy cloak, and then flies for protection to the 
shade of a neighbourinff grore. 

The Application, — Tnere is something in the temper of men 

BO averse to severe and boisterous treatment, that he who endea- 

Tours to carry his point that way, instead of prevailing, generally 

leaves the mmd of him, whom he has thus attempted, in a more 

oonfirmed and obstinate situation than he found it at first. Bitter 

words and hard usage freeze the heart into a kind of obduracy, 

which mild persuasion and gentle language only can dissolve and 

soften. Persecution has always fixed and riveted those opinions 

which it was intended to dispel ; and some discerning men have 

attributed the quick growth of Christianity, in a great measure, 

to the rough and barbarous reception which its first teachers met 

with in the world. The same may bare been observed of our 

Reformation : the blood of the martyrs was the manure which 
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produced that great Protestant crop, on which the Church of 
England has subsidted ever since. Providence, which always 
makes use of the most natural means to attain its purpose, has 
thouj^ht fit to establish the purest religion bj this method : the 
consideration of which may give a proper check to those who are 
continually endeavouring to root out errors by that very manage- 
ment which so infallibly fixes and imphmts all opinions, as well 
erroneous as orthodox. When an opinion is so violently attacked, 
it raises an attention in the persecuted party, and gives an alarm 
to their vanity, by making taem think that worth defending and 
keeping at the hazard ot their lives, which, perhaps, otherwise, 
they would only have admired awhile for the sake of its novelty, 
and afterwards resigned of their own accord. In short, a fierce, 
turbulent opposition, like the north-wind, only serves to make a 
man wrap his notions more closely about him ; but we know not 
what a kind, warm, sunshiny behaviour, rightly applied, would 
not be able to effect. 

12. The Bey. Da Cumhino. 

Evidence of a Qod, — ^But to proceed to show that in all science 
there was evidence of a Gk>d. Take a fount of types, and scatter 
them over the floor of Exeter-hall ; would they arrange themselves 
into the shape and order of Milton's " Paradise Lost," or one of 
Shakespeare s plays P Certainly not ; but if, on the other hand, they 
found them arranged in the composing-stick in the shape and order 
of either the one or the other, would not the natural inference be, 
that it had been done by some person who had first designed the 
work« and then carried that design into execution ? Or if a man 
who had never seen a watoh, found one in the desert, and on open- 
ing it discovered its wheels and cranks all working together, and 
some of them apparently in opposition to each other, yet all com- 
bining to show tne hour of the dav: — ^would he not infer that some 
ingenious and contriving person had been at work arranging all 
this delicate and complicated machinery for a definite result P 
Again, if you took all the bricks of whieh London was composed 
and heaped them togeth^, they would be bricks, but nothing 
more ; but when they were arranged and built up into buildings 
like that hall, into houses, streets, and squares, then there was 
evidence of design and aim. So with the universe; from the 
largest star that shone in the firmament to the minutest insect 
that floated in the sunbeam — in everything — ^the evidences of 
design were so various, so clear, so magnificent, so grand, that 
that man who would still say, '^ There is no Author here, all is 
chance," must be blind or mad — as the Psalmist said, it was " the 
fool who said in his heart. There is no God." * * * * In the 
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hunaii eye, nrfaiob, while lighting us on our waj, was made 
capable of reoeiving the moat pleasurable impressions from ex- 
temal-objects — ^the ear, which, while performing its duty of warning 
us of danger, was made also the storehouse ol the most exquisite 
sounds— the taste, which, while pressing us to eat, gave us satis> 
faction and delight in eating — ^the muscles of the body, which, 
while designed with the greatest strength, combined with that 
strength the greatest lightness and the utmost symmetry and 
^egance of form — all this, the Atheist would tell tou, was the 
result of mere accident ; but the Christian said : ** All tliis nroves 
the design of a wise, a beneficent, and an omnipotent Qod. So 
with everrthing in animal life, the wing of the bird, the cell of 
the bee, the adaptation of everything to its use and purpose, all 
was indicative oi the same great design. 

The Advantaaes qf Mimc.'^'M.Mao exists not only in the lower, 
but also in the nigher, trades of creation. We laugh, and cry, and 
speak music. Everybody is more or less of a musician, though he 
knows it not. A laugh is produced by repeating in quick succes- 
sion two sounds which diner from each other by a single whole 
lone. A cry arising from pain, grief, or bereavement, is the utter- 
ance of two sounds difTerin^ from each other half a tone. A yawn 
runs down a whole octave before it ceases. A cough may be ex- 
pressed by musical intervals. A question cannot be asked without 
that change of tone which musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or an 
eighth. This is the music of nature. There is not a man who 
speaks five minutes without gliding through the whole f^amut, 
only in speaking, the tones, from not being protracted, slide im- 

{)erceptibly into each other. In short, every sound of the human 
ip is loaded with music. 

Music was part of the preparatory Pythagorean discipline. 
Aristides says, "Music is calculated to compose the mind and fit 
it for instruction ; '' Ficus Mirandola, ** Music produces like effects 
on the mind as medicine on the body ; '* Plato, '* Music to the 
mind is as air to the body ; " Homer, " Achilles was taught 
music in order to moderate his passions : " ^ Aulus Gellius, 
** Sciatica is cured by music ; " Milton, '* If wise men are not 
Such, music has a great power and disposition to make them 
gentle ; " Chrvsostom^ " God has joined music with worship, that 
we mi^ht witn cheerfulness and readiness of mind express bis 
praise in sacred hymns;" Bishop Home, ** The heart mav be 
weaned from everything base and mean, and elevated to evei^tning 
excellent and praiseworthy, by sacred music." Martin Luther 
was deeply affected by niusic. One day two of Luther's friends, 
on visiting him, founa him in deep despondency, and prostrate on 
the floor. They struck up one ot the solemn and beautiful tunes 
which the Beformer loved. His melancholy fled; he rose and 
joined his friends, adding, " The devil hates good music.*' 
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Music has a wonderfully soothing influence: purer than 
painting, more ethereal than poetry, and the least sensuous of 
any, it exercises the greatest power over the human mind. Are 
you, youog men, worn out with the toils of the day, and anxious 
to drown the lingering echoes of the roar of the wheels and ma- 
chinery of mammon? Learn to sing, or play on the violin, 
sacred anthems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or relaxation you 
must have. Try this ; it will exert on you all the power and none 
of the poison of opium. Singing keeps ofif pulmonary disease. 
Disease of the lungs often arises from failing fully to inflate them. 
Now moderate exercise of the voice is just as necessary to the 
health of the whole chest as exercise of the whole body to its 
healthy development. Music has also an inspiring power. If 
you feel dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune on the violin 
will rouse your nerves, and restore them to harmony. Don't 
have recourse to wine or alcohol ; these will aggravate, not cure. 
Try music ; it is essentially teetotal, and yet inspiriting. 

Adam and Eve, as sketched bv Milton, delighted in song ; they 
sang many a beautiful duet, and knew not what discord was tiU 
sin entered and death hy sin. The music of the spheres is inti. 
mated by David when he states, " The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth his handiwork." The children 
of Israel, on their escape from the reach of Pharaoh, sang, '* I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; " ^' and 
Miriam the prophetess, and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels." David was a great musical reformer ; at the close 
of his reign four thousand Levites praised the Lord. When the 
ark was brought into Solomon's temple, ** It came to pass that 
the trumpeters and singers were as one in praising and thanking 
the Lord : and when they lifted up their voice with trumpets, and 
cymbals, and instruments of music, saying, Por he is good, his 
mercy endureth for ever ; and when all the children of Israel saw 
it they bowed themselves, with their faces to the ground, upon the 
pavement, and worshipped and praised the Lord, saying, Tor he 
IS good, for his mercy endureth for ever." 

It has been urged that the study of music leads to dissipation, 
that musical men are not of the most temperate or domestic tiabits. 
If it be so, it is deeply to be deplored ; but surely there is no 
essential connexion between music and wine : Apollo and Bacchus 
are not Siamese twins : wine-glasses, and quavers and semibreves, 
are not sisters, nor even S( cond cousins. In the natural world. 
Music and Temperance are plainly sisters. The blackbird, thrush, 
canary, and nightingale, all exquisitely musical, drink nothing but 
water, and smoke nothing but fresh air. A grove or wood iii 
spring echoes with feathered musicians, each a teetotaller, tem- 
perate without a pledge, and ever singing and never dry; 
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13. Thb Rev. Dr. B. H. Drapbb. 

f/ltf Immortality of the Soul — ^Tbe Creator has out forth in his 
gifts a magnifioence which should impress our nearts. What 
variety in those affectionate sentiments, of the delights of which 
our natures are susceptible! Without goin^ out of the family 
circle, I enumerate filial piety, fraternal affection, friendship, love^ 
and parental tenderness. These different sentiments can all exist 
equally in our hearts, and so far from weakening, each tends to 
gi7e vigour and intensity to the other. 

The destiny of all the inferior orders that surround us, appears 
to terminate upon the earth. Ours alone is evidently not accom- 
plished here. The animals, exempt from vice, incapaole of virtue, 
experience, in ceasing to live, neither hopes nor regrets. They 
die without the foresight of death. Man, in the course of an 
a^tated life, degrades himself by follies and vices, or honours 
himself .by generous and useful actions. Eemembrances, loves, 
ties, in countless forms, tvdne about his heart. He is torn, in 
agony, from beings for whom he has commenced an affection that 
he feels might be eternal. Persecuted for his virtue, proscribed 
for his wisdom and courage, calumniated for his most conscien- 
tious acts, he turns to heaven a fixed look of confidence and hope. 
Has he nothing to perform bevond death P Has the Author of 
nature forgotten his justice^ only in completing his most perfect 
work? 

Our immortality is a necessary consequence of the existence of 
God. Let us not wander astray in vain discussions, which, with 
our present faculties, we can never master, such as relate to the 
nature of the soul. It is enough for me that there is a God. 
Virtue in misfortune must have hopes which do not terminate in 
the tomb. 

The Art of being Happy, — ^We find ourselves making a part of 
an existing universe, which neither ignorance nor wisdom, doubt- 
ing nor confidence can alter. If we know the order of which we 
are the subjects, and conform to it, ice are happy. 

The natural laws of this system are universal, invariable, un- 
bending : that physical and moral tendencies are the same all over 
our world ; and we have every reason to believe over all other 
worlds. JFherever moral beings keep in harmony with these laws^ 
there is no instance in which hajjpiness is not the result. Men never 
enjov health, vigour, and felicity in disobedience to them. The 
whole infinite contrivance of everything above, around, and within 
ns, appears directed to certain benevolent issues ; and all the laws 
of nature are in perfect harmony with the whole constitution of 
men. 
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In all positions man finds himself called npop, by the clear 
indications of the organic law«, to take that free and cheerful 
exercise, which is calculated to develop vigorous muscular and 
nervous and mental action. The peasant digs, and the hunter 
chases for subsistence ; and each finds at the same time health 
and cheerfulness. The penalty of the violation of this organic 
law bv the indulgence of indolence is debility, enfeebled action 
both bodily and mental, dyspepsia with all its painful train, and 
finally death. On the other hand, the penalty of over exertion, 
debauchery, intemperance, and exeess of every species, comes in 
other forms of disease and suffering. These laws, though not so 
obviously and palpably so, are as invariable and inevitable, as 
those of attraction or magnetism. 

If then, by any process of instruction, discipline, and mental 
force, we can influence our circumstances, banish grief, create 
cheerfulness, we can, in the same d^ree, reduce rules for the 
pursuit of happiness to a system ; and make that system a matter 
of science. Can we not do this F 

The elements upon which we should operate are circumstances, 
habits, and modes of thinking and acting. The impulse of all our 
actions from birth to death, the spring of all our movements, is a 
conviction that, by the blessing and help of the Most High, we 
can alter and improve our condition* We have a consciousness 
stronger than our reason, that we can control our circumstances. 
We can change our regimen and habits; and, by patience and per- 
severance, even our temperament. Every one can cite innumeraUe 
and most melancholy instances of those who have done it for 
evil. The habit of indulging in opium, tobacco, ardent spirits, or 
any of the pernicious narcotics, soon reduce the physical and 
mental constitution to that temperament in which those stimulants 
are felt to be necessary. A corresponding change is produced in 
the mind and disposition. The frequent and regular use of medi- 
cine, though it may have been wholly unnecessary at first, finally 
becomes an inveterate habit. No phenomenon of physiologjr is 
more striking than the facility with which the human constitution 
immediately commences a conformity to whatever change of cir- 
cumstances, as of climate, habit, or aliment, we impose upon it. 
It is a most impressive proof, that the Creator has formed man 
capable of becoming the creature of all climates and conditions. 

If ice may change our temperament both of body and mind for 
evil, as innumerable examples prove that we may, why not also for 
good? Our habits certainly are very much uader our contrd: 
and our modes of thinking, nowever Uttle the process may have 
been explained, are in some way shaped by our voluntary disci- 
pline. We have powers of self-command, as every one who has 
made the effort to exercise them must be conscious. We have 
inexhaustible moral force for self-direction, if we will only reoog- 
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Bue and exert it. We owe moet of our disgusta and diMqppoint- 
mentSy oar corroding patsions and unreasonable desires, our 
fretfolness, gloom ana self-tonnea^ neither to nature nor fate; 
bat to ourselTeSy and our reckless indifference to those rules that 
ought to guide our pursuit of happiness. Let a higher education 
and a truer wisdom detach us from our passions, dispel the mists 
ef opinbn, and silence the authoritj ot example. JLet us com- 
mence the pursuit of haopiness on the ri^ht course, and seek it 
where alone it is to be loond. Equanimity and moderation will 
died their mild radiance upon our enjovments; and in our 
reverses we shall summon resignation and force of character; 
and, according to the sublime ancient maxim, we shall, in some 
useful degree, become masters of eyents and of ourselves. 

Parental Instruction, — When the parent is sufficiently enlight- 
ened to rear bis child himself, instead of plying him with rudi- 
mental books, dictionaries, and restraint, let him impart the first 
instructions by familiar conversation. Ideas advancea in this way 
are accommodated to the comprehension of the pupil, b;^ mutuid 
good feeling rendered attractive, and brought directly within the 
embrace of ois mind. This instruction let^s him to observe, and 
accustoms him to compare^ reflect, and discriminate, offers the 
sciences under interesting associations, and inspires a natural 
thirst for instruction. Of all results which education can produce, 
this is the most useful. A youth of fifteen trained in this way, 
will come into possession of more truths, mixed with fewer errors, 
than much older persons reared in the common way. He will be 
distinguished by the early maturity of his reason, and by his 
eagerness to cultivate the sciences, which, instead of producing 
fatigue or disgust, will every day give birth to new ideas and new 
pleasures. I am nevertheless little surprised, that the scrupulous 
advocates of the existing routine should insist that such a method 
tends to form superficial thinkers. I can only say to these profound 
panegyrists of tne present order of instruction, that the method 
which I recommend was that of the Greeks. Their philosophers 
taught while walking in the shade of the portico, or of trees, and 
were ignorant of the art of rendering study tiresome, and not dis- 
posed to throw over it the benefits of constraint. Modem in- 
structors ouf^ht, therefore, to find that they were shallow reasoners, 
and that their poets and artists could have produced only crude 
and unfinished efforts. 

Studies friendly to Health. — ^Huffland has published a work, 
upon the art of prolonging life, full of interesting observations. 
''Philosophers,*' says he, "enjoy a delightful leisure. Their 
thoughts, generallv estran^d from vulgar interests, have nothing 
in common with those afflicting ideas with which other men are 
continually agitated and corroded. Their reflections are agreeable 
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by their variety, their liberty, and sometimes even by their 
frivolity. Devoted to the pursuits of their choice, the occupations 
of their taste, they dispose freely of their time. Oftentimes they 
surround themselves with young people, that their natural vivacity 
may be communicated to them, and in some sort, produce a 
renewal of their youth." We may make a distinction between 
the different kinds of philosophy, in relation to their influence 
upon the duration of life. Those which direct the mind towards 
sublime contemplations, even were they in some degree supersti- 
tious, such as those of Pythagoras and Plato, are the most 
salutar;^. Next to them, I place those, the study of which, 
embracing nature, gives enlarged and elevated ideas upon infinity, 
the stars, the wonders of the universe, the heroic virtues, and the 
pure and elevated doctrines of Divine revelation. "But those 
systems," sajs the writer just quoted, " which turn only upon 
painful subtiities, which are dogmatic and positive, which bend all 
facts and opinions to form, and adjust them to certain precon- 
ceived principles ; in fine, such as are thorny, barren, narrow, and 
contentious, these are fatal in tendency, and cannot but abridge 
the lives of those who cultivate them. Of this class was the 
philosophy of the Peripatetics, and that also of the scholastics." 
Tumultuous passions, and corroding cares, are two sources of evil 
influences, wnich a true philosophy avoids. Another influence, 
adverse to life, is that mental feebleness, which renders persons 
perpetually solicitous about their health, effeminate and unhappy. 
Fixm^ their thoughts intensely on the functions of life, those 
functions that are subiects of this anxious inspection, become 
wearied. Imagining themselves diseased, they soon become so. 
The undoubting confidence that we shall enjoy health, is perhaps 
one of the best means of preserving it. 

14. The Ret. Dr. Joseph Fletcher. 

Baptismal Begetieration. — ^When was it ever asserted by Jesus 
Christ, or by his apostles, that the mere act of baptizing conferred 
the grace of regeneration P In the primitive administration of 
this rite, it was the si8:n or symbol of regeneration ; and its ob- 
servance by adults afforded a presumptive proof of their actual 
regeneration. But what in their case was the design of the 
ordinance ? It was the evidence of their faith, and the attestation 
of their conversion to Christianity. Paith was invariably pre- 
supposed as the moral requisite, which justified the application of 
the outward rite. To whom did Peter on the day oi Pentecost 
administer this sacramental rite P To those who by his preaching 
** were pricked to the heart," and whom he previouslv exhorted to 
repentance. On what did Philjp insist, as essential to baptism^ 
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on the part of the eunuch P " If thou believest with all thine 
heart, tnou mayest." What compelled Peter to baptize Cornelius 
and his family r The Tisible proof of their having received the 
Holy Ghost: ^Gan any man forbid water, that these be not 
baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as well as we P ** 
Not a single instance can be adduced to afford rational support to 
the notion of baptism conferring regeneration^ from the records 
of the New Testament, 

The Mosaic BcMomy. — ^It is a favourite argument in vindication 
of the papal hierarchy, that it bears an analogy to the constitution 
of the Jewish Church. According to this ioea, the high priest of 
the Mosaic economy is succeeded by the supreme pontiff of the 
Christian dispensation; and the various orders of the derey are 
the priests and the Levites 1 It is easy for an ingenious fancy to 
trace analogies on any subject, and substitute them for proofs ; 
but on the point before us, the great question is — whether Jesus 
Christ and his apostles intended that the Jewish economy should 
furnish a model for the 'arrangements and discipline of the 
Ci^ristian church P If this be assumed, where, I ask, is the 
evidence of this intention P Why are the pastors of the Christian 
church never termed prietts or sacrificers ? Why is their office 
never represented as nacerdotal? Why is Jesus Christ alone 
^ the High Priest of our profession,*' and the priesthood under 
the law considered as symbolical, not of the ministers in particular, 
but of the whole collective body of the Christiaii church in general P 
Why is it, that we find no remote or incidental allusions to this 
resemblance P Why is nothing recorded about degrees of office — 
the extent of episcopal jurisdiction — ^the adaptation of the system 
to the different orders of civil society — the nature of the apo« 
stolic succession, on which depends the validity of sacramental 
rites P Why is there such an inexplicable silence pervading the 
oracles of inspiration on these " weighty matters P " 

15. Thb Bby. Thomas Gilbabt. 

The Inspiration- of the Holy Bible, — ^The various writers of the 
Bible were themselves persuaded that they wrote under Divine 
inspiration, and claimea the acknowledgment of that inspiration 
from others. Moses ascended the mount in the view of all the 
people, and, surrounded by the visible and refulgent glories of the 
present Deity, he there received the law immediately from his 
mouth. The economy of religion he established included, accord- 
ing to divine institution, the symbols of the presiding presence of 
OSdg and the means of infallibly ascertaining his wm, giving the 
character of divinity to the whole« And all its sevenil parts. 
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relating both to faith and practice, were devoutly regarded by the 
Israelitish people, as *' the words which the Lord their Grod had 
commandea them " to believe and to do. The prophets uniformly 
acknowledged their belief in the agency of divine in^uence, calling 
them from their respective avocadtions in life, revealing to them 
important religious truths previously nnoonoeived, and commia«- 
sioning them to proclaim those truths in the hearing of the 
people: — in perfect accordance with such an acknowledgment, 
their several messages usuallj bear the affizment of a signature— 
at once descriptive of their character and origin as divine — 
''Thas saith the Lord.'* The evangeluis^ though in express 
terms they do not affirm their own inspiraition, yet tell us that 
Christ promised to ^' send the Spirit of truth to guide them into 
all truth, and to bring all things to their remembrance, wliatsoever 
he had said unto them ; " and in recording such promises they 
obviously imply, '* that it was in virtue of their accomplishment, 
or by the promised assistance of the Spirit, that they were enabled 
to give a faithful narrative of the words and works of their 
Redeemer." The apostles, in a greal variety of texts, and in 
lan^age the most unequivocal and clear, affirm, that " the things 
which they taught, Gknl had revealed them by Ins Spirit," and 
that ''he who despised those things, despised not man out Qod." 
The careful and specific notification of one or two matters as of 
private opinion, in contradistinction to the general tenor of their 
writings as of divine authority, is corroborative of their persuasion 
in this particular. The New Testament, speaking of itself, certi- 
fies that the Gk>spel it contains "was not received of man, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ/' — speaking of the Old Testament 
it asserts that " the pr<mhecT came not in old time, by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost" — uniting the Old and the New together in one 
testimony, it declares that " Gob, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son" — and in the union of 
the Old and "New Testaments closing the canon of divine truth, it 
solemnly affirms "All Scripture is given 1^ inspiration of God : " 
and *' If any man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto 
him the plagues that are written in this book : and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city» and from the things which are written in this book." 



16. The Bbv. Dr. Gilfillan. 

Sards of the Bible, — ^There are three methods of contem^atiBg 
the universe. These are the material, the shadowy, and the 
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mediatorial. The materialist looks upon it as the only reality. 
It is a vast solid faet, for ever borniBg aad rolling around, below 
and above him. The idealist, en the contrary, regards it as a 
shadow, a mode of mind, an infinite projection of his own thought. 
The man who stands between the two extremes^ looks on nature 
as a great but not ultimate or everlasting scheme of mediation or 
compromise between pure and absolute spirit and the incarnate 
soul of man. To the materialist there is an altar, the lighted, 
heaven-high, but no Grod. To the idealist there is a God, but no 
altar. He who holds the theory of mediation has the Great 
Spirit as his God, and the universe as the altar on whieh he 
presents the gift of his worship or poetic praise. 

17. Thk Eev. Db. Hamiltoit. 

The JSbttrs of Labour, — ^Vainly, my friends, shall we multiply 
the means of rational instruction if we do not shorten the hours 
of labour. Vainly shall libraries and reading-rooms hold out 
their attractions, and vainly shall popular lectures and polytechnic 
exhibitions keep open till late at night, unless, along with the 
lecture or the snow, we give the leisure to look and listen. And 
vainly shall kind-hearted tradesmen treat their hands to an occa- 
sional holiday evening, in order to visit some instructive sight or 
bear some appropriate address, — ^unless the boon be prolonged 
and ][)erpetuated : unless time be afforded to follow up the study. 
Of drink again the stream they have once tasted. 

Death of Toung Men. — When a physician tells you that a 
thousand young men die every year of consumption, caused by 
the shop- system of the capital, the statement makes little impres- 
sion. It is a statistical fact, and makes no appeal to the feehngs. 
But what does it imply P It means, that in conse()ueBce of thia 
svstem, if they all oe collected in one consumption hospital, a 
thousand young men are stricken down before the prime of life, 
with incurable and lingering disease. B means, that at the period 
of existence when the pulse should be the firmest, and the zest of 
life the ftdlest, & thousand youtiia are wasting away in racking 

?ain, and in the dreariness and dejection of hopeless invaKdiem. 
t means, that when the yearly battle of competition is ended,- 
trade bnries a thousand of its soldiers, and votes no pensions to 
the widows, whom it has bereft of sons, or the sisters, whom it 
has robbed of brothers. It means, that a thousand graves are 
digged and filled, and that in these graves are entombed the hopes 
of many a family. It means, what statistics cannot tell; it means. 
— this list of a thousand untimely deaths — it means misery and 
mourning, blasted prospects, broken hearts, desolate homes, and 
(it is to be feared, sotnetimes) the forfeited hope of heaven. 
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18. The Rev. Db. Hill. 

Reeuoning h/ Induction. — ^A beautiful specimen of moral induc- 
tion occurs, 2 Peter ii. 4 — 9. The conclusion is two-fold ; and 
the sacred writer accordingly adduces a double train of individual 
instances, strikingly contrasted with each other. The substance 
of the arguments is this : The offending angels, — the antediluvian 
world, — the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, — were divinely 
punished; therefore, all the unjust shall be divinely punished. 
Again, The holy angels who did not offend,'~^Noah, the preacher of 
righteousness^ — and just Lot, — were delivered from trial; there- 
fore, all the godly shall be delivered from trial. 

The three introductory chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
contain an inductive argument ; in which the proposition, All have 
sinned, is inferred to oe universally true, because it has been 
successively proved true, first concerning all Jews, and then con- 
cerning all Grentiles. 

Again, the general conclusion in Psalm xxxvii. 23, 24, as de- 
duced from the train of observation mentioned in the subsequent 
verse ; — and that in the 38th verse, as deduced from verses 35, 
36, are specimens of moral induction. 

A correct and forcible instance of this mode of argument by 
analogy occurs in 1 Sam. xvii. 34 — 37. The examples also used 
by the Israelites in their lively remonstrance with the Reubenites, 
&c. (Josh. xxii. 17, 18, 20) ; by the Jewish elders in behalf of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 17 — 19) ; and by Gamaliel in behalf of the 
apostles (Acts v. 36 — 39), are very apposite and striking. The 
speech of Rabshakeh, recorded in Isaiah xxxvi. 18 ---20, presents 
a fallacious instance of the same. The conclusion in this case is 
not drawn de simile ; there was no just comparison between the 
omnipotent Gbd of Israel and the idol-gods of the heathen. ^ 

?I9. The Rev. Rowland Hill. 

A Test of Character, — I don't think much of that man's reli^on 
who is without his Sunday coat, when a good Providence gives 
him plenty of work. 

20. The Rev. Samuel Lysons. 

Application of the Fable of the Wind and the' Sun, — In 
Scripture, religion is frequently compared to a cloak or garment. 
Job (xxix. 14) says, " I put on righteousness, and it clothed me." 
Isaiah (lix. 17) says, "he was clwl with; zeal, as a cloak." The 
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rude blasts and storms of affliciion and adversity are far less 
likely to maJLC men throw off their religion, than the sunny 
varmth of prosperity. We perceive the former to be enemies and 
are on our guard, ve hold closer to our protection ; but the latter, 
coming under the specious guise of friendship, insinuates itself, 
and strips us bare of our rdigion, and renders us open to the 
attacks of a thousand other enemies to our souls. We should be 
most especially on our guard in the sunny days of prosperity, lest 
our religion get a ohiU in the groves of worldly pleasure and 
wanton enjoyment. 

21. Thb Ret. Dr. MoCulloob. 

Eeasoning fiom Prwerbs.-^Ont permanent use of the Book of 
Proverbs deserves to be particularlv noticed, because it has 
hitherto been'overlooked by critics and commentators. I refer to 
the use and value of this book as a standing witness to the 
veracity of the Old Testament historians. If I am not mistaken, 
this collection of national proterbs/«rAfV/«f a branch of historical 
evidence substantially the same in kind with that by which the 
acute and sagacious Paley has demonstrated the truth of the 
Scripture history of St Paiil. The argument of that master of 
reasoning is founded 6n the undesigned coincidences between 
certain passages in St. Paul's Epistles, and some particulars of 
the Apostle's life and labours as related by St. Luke in the Acts ; 
and every intelligent reader of his Treatise will admit that he has 
pointed out and ulustrated such a series of minute and undesigned 
agreements between those two narrations, as can in no way be 
accounted for but by a supposition of their truth. Similar latent 
proofs of harmony and verity may, I think, be detected by com- 
paring the allusions in the Book of Proverbs with the Old Testa- 
ment history. Just as Dr. Paley, by placing the Pauline Epistles 
and St. Luke's narrative, as it were, m the witness-box, and sub- 
iectinff them to a searching cross-examination, has elicited from 
Doth that kind of testimony which has most weight with judge 
and jury—coincident testimonv so minute and circumstantial as 
to exclude the suspicion of collusion ; so, I apprehend, a critic of 
comoetent learning and acuteness might wituout much difficulty 

Sroauce from the Book of Proverbs a rich assemblage of most 
ecisive, becaiise undesigned, corroborations of the sacred annals 
of the Jews. 

Proverbs are, in fact, themselves of the nature of history ; for 
when arranged in the order of their respective dates, they form a 
oontinuous record of the prevailing opinions and feelings of a 
nation. They usually j^ back to its infancyl ; they grow with its 
growth ; they vaiy with ita various ohangta. of &tune : and 

c 
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owing their origia and currency to the impressions made on the 
national mind bv particular events and institutions, they neces- 
sarily reflect and retain not a little of the colour and character of 
these events and institutions. 

Literary Characteristics of the Bible.-^hxi ordinarv writer who 
had a new theory of doctrine and duty to propound, would pro- 
bably throw his materials into a systematic form. But the Bible, 
instead of being a compact and orderly treatise, consists of a 9eriei 
of independent works^ characterised hy the utmost diversity of 
structure. Instead of presenting the principles of our religion in 
the form of a system, it sets them before us in a miscellaneous 
and incidental manner — scattering them here and there, from one 
end to another of a collection of historical, devotional, prophetic, 
and epistolary compositions. In a systematic work, ^ou can refer 
to the very section where information as to any given doctrine 
may be found. You cannot do this with the Scriptures. The given 
doctrine may be detailed more at large in one book or in one chapter 
than in another : but the whole truth concemmg it is not to be 
found in any single chapter or even in any single book : it is to be 
discovered only by "searching" the Scriptures^ by comparing 
Scripture with Scripture, ana thus supplementing the partita 
information of one portion by the fuller information of another. 
Nay, not only so ; but " the truth," even where most fully revealed, 
is generally stated in an indirect and incidental form. I know not 
that a single instance can be produced of a doetrine announced in 
the shape of an abstract proposition. The articles of our faith are 
all exhibited ; but they are not propounded in their naked form, 
as in human creeds and confessions : — ^they are never introduced 
but in connexion with something of a practical nature. If we are 
taught, for example, the doctrine of the Trinity, we are taught it 
not in express terms, but indirectly, as in Clinst^s commission to 
the apostles. If we are taught the doctrine of the atonement, we 
are taught it — not abstractly as a mere article of faith, but prac- 
tically as an illustration of the Divine love, or as a proof of the 
malignity of sin, or as an incentive to gratitude and holiness. In 
short, the Christian doctrines are revealed — ^not in an insulated 
form, but obliquely and incidentally-^here in a narrative of facts, 
there in the course of an an^ianent — here as things to be pre- 
supposed, there as things to be inferred, — now in plain and literal 
terms, now under the veil of metaphor and allegory. So that, in 
order to ascertain the real amount of the system of theology and 
morals which the Bible reveals, it is necessary to explore the 
whole sacred, territory — to compare book with book and passage 
with passage^— to collect from each its peculiar contribution — and? 
to collate ^e whole into one systematic body. 
The Bible, observe^ is not one book, but a» oc^eotion of siafty- 
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M> different books. It is the prodaction not of one writer, but of 
thirty-six different writers — men of every ditersity of rank, talent, 
and mental culture— from the monarch to the gatherer of syca- 
more fruit, from the accomplished pupil of Gamaliel to the un- 
lettered fishermen of Galilee. It is a work, moreover, not of one 
age, but of many and distant ages. The opening books date six 
bnndred years earlier than any other literary composition extant, 
while the closing book is a production of the ag^e of the Caesars ; 
the whole is the connected literature of a period not short of 
fifteen centuries. Then how various are the books in kind. Some 
are histories ; some, biographies ; some, poems ; some, digests of 
pablie law ; some, collections of national nroverbs ; some, epistles 
to churches; some, private letters to friends. Nor are their 
subjects less diversifi^ than the dates and the authors. Instead 
of discussing only one or two points, they discuss a thousand — 
and these the most profound and perplexing within the whole 
range of human inquirv, the most unfavourable to unity of senti- 
ment, the most vexed by controversy and debate. 

Now certainly it could never have been expected beforehand, 
on any ordinary grounds of probability, that a series of works, 
open to so many sources of diversity, should exhibit such a thing 
as umformiiy of sentiment ^ or eongrutty of design. The analogy of 
all other instances in the history of literature, would have led us 
to anticipate the utmost diversity of doctrine, no less than of 
style and execution. Anything like a systematic unity of thought 
and purpose would have been pronounced impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the perfect doctrinal agreement of the sacred books is one 
of their most indisputable properties. The Scripture authors, 
though living in ages very distant from each other, and writing 
under ciroumstanoes as dissimilar as can well be imagined, are not 
only entirely at one on all the subjects which they touch, but un- 
designedly contribute, each his contingent, towards the comple- 
tion of a magnificent Ukitt. 

22. The Rby. Samuel Mahtik. 

Attributes of Moneg^^Th^i medium of exchange must be best 
which unites in itself the largest amount of the following quali- 
ties :— sameness of value both as to time and place, divisibility, 
durability, and facility of transportation. The metals— especially 
gold and silver — ^possess all these qualities in a great degree. We 
may have them m tons or in grains : wear is slow ; fire will not 
destroy them ; when divided, they can be fused again and re- 
blended ; and, except where large values are concerned, they are 
easily conveyed from place to place. Because metals possess 
these qualities, they were early and (in civilized countries) uttiver- 
sally adopted as a medium of exchange. 

2 
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The Industricd Exhibition, — ^We rejoice in this undertaking. 
Many circumstauces connected with it are intensely interesting. 
And among these cireumstances is the fact that Prince Albert 
originated it. It is well for the country that the Prince is a 
lover of the useful arts. Had he been devoted to the dark arts 
of the race-course and gambling-table, some that are now against 
him would have been for bim. We congratulate the country that 
the husband of our Queen is in intelligence, studiousness, healthful 
activity, morality, and endeavour to uphold what is right, an ex- 
ample to young men. He has not the name of king, but in good 
social influence he is a king. That such an Exhibition is pomble 
in our time is another pleasing circumstance. The nation is not pre- 
paring for a contest of arms, but for the peaceful competitions of 
Industry. Jlurope and the world might have been in a state to 
render this impossible. Let us thank God an exhibition of 
universal industrv is possible. The mere building for the exhibi- 
tion has called forth ingenuity that otherwise would have been 
dormant. Glass and irOn may do a yet nobler work in the 
country — cheaper buildings both for domestic and public pur- 
poses may be raised after this example — and it is said that the 
Tax on Windows will, by the reflections of the palace of glass, be 
for ever abolished. Skill has been working all the world oyer ; 
and when the products are exhibited — mind will be put in 
motion — hints will be given->«ptitudes wiU be discerned — clues 
will be taken — comparisons instituted and analogies seen. Al- 
ready the industrial world has felt the stimulus. There has been 
invention and discovery. But when the products of the indus- 
trial nations shall be exposed to view, the effect will be beyond 
human calculation. As the barren rock is made an island by 
suns and frosts — by birds and creeping things— by sea-weeds 
and sea-reptiles — each contributiug to fertility its own peculiar 
influence — and as the most fruitful country ]& rendered more 
productive, and the most lovely garden is made more beautiful 
by the casting in of seeds and bv the planting of shrubs and 
trees, so many a mind that is now barren, shall, by the Exhibition 
of Industry, be sown with useful thoughts and bear fruit in 
useful things — and minds now fertile, by more cultivation shall 
yield a richer produce, and the world shall i^ive a more glorious 
increase for the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 * 



23. The Rev. H. Melyill. 

Experience the Test of Truth. — But now let us turn to the re- 
maimng topic presented by our text— the treatment which a pre- 

• This artlde appeals in only the lint edition of the Logic, published in 
the year 1861. 
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jadiced man should receive from a believer. It is very observable 
that Philip declined all controversy with Nathanael, though a fairer 
opening could hardly have been ofiPered. Nathanael's question 
might almost be said to have challenged controversy, or, if not 
controversy, some measure of expostulation. But Philip attempted 
no correction of the mistake into which Nathanael had fallen; he 
undertook no argument to prove to him the unreasonableness of 
his question. His only anxiety was to bring Nathanael into per- 
son^ communication with Jesus : this was the method which liad 
succeeded with himself, and he felt as though it could not possibly 
fail with another. And there was great wisdom in this : for it 
does not often happen that men are convinced by an argument. 
There is something in the intellectual warfare, whatever the sub- 
ject which comes under discussion, which seems generally to 
strengthen the combatants in their respective opinions. It may, 
therefore, be better in many cases, to try the *' Come and see " 
which Philip tried, and with which he succeeded. *I will not en- 
deavour by abstract arguments to convince Nathanael that ''good" 
can "come out of Nazareth," when I have that good to show him 
if he will only accompany me and look. If, for examole, I can 
persuade a man to read the Bible, it may be immeasuraoly better 
than if I draw him into debate on the evidences of the Bible. He 
says to me, " Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
This Bible of yours is confessedly the work of illiterate men : 
would you persuade me that I may be instructed from its pages?'* 
And such a question tempts us to go straightway into controversy, 
to the varied and multiplied proofs of inspiration from the heaven 
above and from the earth beneath, from the past, the present, and 
the future. All crave to be urged — and occasions will arise in 
which it is indispensable to urge them ; but they are, perhaps, less 
numerous than those in which it were wiser to waive them, and 
bend all the effort to the persuading a man to *' come and see" for 
himself. We like leaving the Bible to defend its own character, 
and make good its own pretensions. We have every confidence 
in the self- evidencing power of Scripture, in the power which 
there is in the contents of the Bible of acting as the credentials 
of the Bible. We have every faith in the fine saying, that there 
is no evidence of the truth of Christianity like that which a man 
knocks out for himself with the simple apparatus of a Bible and 
a conscience. The thorough suitableness of the gospel — its 
exact adaptation to our wants and our circumstances— in this 
lies a mighty argument that the gospel is from Grod. You admit 
the argument in regard to creation ; you admit that the precise 
adapti»ion of the world in which we dwell to the beings who 
inhabit it, is a vast proof that a supreme Intelligence prepared 
the dwelling-place for the creatures, and the creatures for the 
dwelling-place. You think that the existence of such a series of 
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adjustments and contrivances seems to prove the one made on 
purpose for the other, and shows such evidence of design as 
should leave no doubt on the authorship of creation. Now we 
claim the very same admission in reference to redemption. Xf 
the exact adaptation of the world to our natural circumstances 
be received in evidence that God made the world, the just as 
exact adaptation of the gospel to our spiritual circumstances 
should be received in evidence that God planned the gospel. 
Ay, and as even a poor man, who has never been schooled in the 
lessons of natural theology, might feel the smile of a Deity in 
the sunshine which gladdened him, and hear the voice of a Deity 
in the melodies which soothed him, and trace the hand of a Deity 
in the supplies which sustained him, so might he convince him- 
self of the divinity of doctrines which dispei*sed all his anxieties, 
met all his wishes, and satisfied all his wants, though he never 
heard of the demonstrations of the schools, and was never 
trained to the defence of Christianity. And, therefore, ''Gome 
and see" may be the best thing to say to the modem Nathanael, 
who is inclined towards Deism ; towards the rejection, that is, of 
the Scriptures as a revelation from God. We ask him to read 
the Bible ; for, unfair as it is, the Bible may be rejected where 
it has never been read ; and many a sceptic, and many a youn^ 
man who thinks it shows independence oi mind to boast his infi- 
delity, if he be only close pressed, will be hardlv able to tell you 
what those things are which he affects to disbelieve. Let there 
be only an endeavour to lay aside prejudice, and to read Scripture 
with tne same candour as is given to an ordinary book, and we 
can almost dare to answer that men will rise from the perusal 
disposed to confess that it is indeed the Word of God ; at least, 
we can believe, that if no effect were wrought through Philip's 
method, " Come and see," neither would there have been through 
the more combative method, *' Come and debate." 



24. The Rev. John Newton. 

Forwft of Prayer, — Crito freely will rehearse 

Forms of prayer and praise in verse ; 
Why should Crito then suppose 
Forms are sinful when in prose ? 



25. The Rev. B. E. Nioholls. 

The Proverlfs of Solomon, — A proverb, strictly speaking, is a 
short moral sentence, which means something further than what 
the words literally imply. It is " as apples of gold in a net-work 
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of silver," ^ve and profound sentiment, the truth of which ac- 
quires additional beauty when purtially aiscovered through the 
veil of elegant fiction and imagery. But most of Solomon's pro- 
verbs are rather to be called maxims or sentences. The distinction 
^^ between a proverb strictly so called, and a maxim, or sentence,' 
J*^ may be thus illustrated : When Solomon says, " Trust in the Lord 
^^ with aU thine heart, and lean not to thine own understandm^/' 
^' this is no proverb, but a moral sentence. When he says, '* Drink 
. waters out of thine own cistern," this is a proverb ; and it means, 
'° meddle not with that which belongs to another. 
^J Out of the vast treasures of learning left us in this small volume, 
J the best advice is furnished to princes, counsellors, judges, and 
other public ministers, to all sorts of subjects in their several 
relations, and in every condition ; to make them both pious and 
politic; to direct them in the choice of their comforts, in the 
education of their children, in the management of domestic affairs, 
and in their transactions with other men ; in contracting or con- 
ductinff their friendships, in giving or taking good counsel and 
reproof, in making or preserving peace, in judging of men, and of 
the event of their designs. This book bridles the injurious tongue, 
^ corrects the wanton eye, and ties the unjust hands in chains. It 
? persecutes sloth, chastises all absurd desires, teaches prudence, 
raises men's courage, and represents temperance and chastity 
' after such a fashion, that one cannot but have them in venera- 
tion ; — and thus is, as Basil says, an universal direction for all 
men, and for the whole of life. It, moreover, not only gives such 
universal directions, but enforces attention to them from those 
motives which can alone secure obedience to them, such as the 
authority of Qod, his exact notice of all men's ways and hearts, 
the rewards which attend righteousness, and the punishments 
which follow wickedness, by his just appointment, both in this 
world and the next. 

Scriptural Proverbs illttttrated by Scriptural Examples. — The 
merciful man doeth good to his own soul, — Prov, xi. 17. 

Joseph had sorrows of his own (Psalm cv. 18), but he took 
an interest in those of his fellow-prisoners, the chief butler and 
the chief bsd^er. (Gkn. xl. 6.) This led them to unburden the 
cause of their sorrow to him ; and hence arose the opportunity 
of interpreting their dreams which ultimately led to his own ad- 
vancement. (Gen. xli. 9—14!.) — The Kenites ; the kindness shown 
by them to the Israelites was gratefully remembered many hun- 
dreds of years after, to the benefit of their descendants. I Sam. 
XV. 6. Eccles. xi. 1. — David's compassion to the Egyptian slave 
was the means of his signal success. 1 Sam. xxx. 11—^20. — Jona- 
than's kindness to David led to his children's preservation. 2 Sam. 
ix. 7 ; XXL 1,-^J6b, in seeking mercy for others^ found good to 
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himself. He ate good by the frait of his mouth. (Prov. xiii. 2.) 
The Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his 
friends. Job xlii. 10. — The centurion, havings built the Jews a 
synagogue, they interceded for him ; and his anxiety for the 
welfare of his sick servant was the means of confirming his own 
faith in Christ. (Luke vii. 2 — 10.) Let thy soul love a good 
servant. Ecclus. vii. 21. — Cornelius. Acts x. 4. Prov. xii. 14. 
— The barbarous people; their mercy to those who had been 
wrecked on their coasti and the blessing they received. Acts 
xxviii. 1 — 10. 



26. The Rev. Dr Palbt, Archdeacon of Carlisle. 

Reasoning by Jnaloay. — I suppose it will be allowed, that, to 
advance a direct falsenood, in recommendation of our wares, by 
ascribing to them some quality which we know that they have 
not, is (Sshonest. Now, compare with this the designed conceal- 
ment of some fault, which we know that they have ; the motive, 
in these two cases is the same, and the prejudice to the buyer is 
also the same. 

The practice of passine bad money is sometimes defended by 
a vulgar excuse, that we have taken the monev for good, and must 
therefore get rid of it. Which excuse is much the same as if one 
who had oeen Yobbed on the highway, should imagine he had a 
right to reimburse himself out of the pocket of the first traveller 
he met. 

Undesigned Coineidence.'^ln the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
sixteenth chapter, and at the first verse, we are told that Paul 
" came to Derbe and Lystra : and, behold, a certain disciple was 
there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman, which was 
a Jewess, and believed ; but his father was a Greek." In the 
epistle before us, in the first chapter, and at the fourth and fifth 
verses, St. Paul writes to Timothy thus : " Greatly desiring to see 
thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled wiih joy ; 
when I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, 
which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; 
and I am persuaded that in thee also.'' Here we have a fair, un- 
forced example of coincidence. In the history Timothy was the 
" son of a Jewess that believed :" in the epistle St. Paul applauds 
" ih» faith which dwelt in his mother Eunice." In the historv it 
is said of the mother, '* that she was a Jewess, and believed : of 
the father, " that he was a Greek." Now when it is said of the 
mother alone " that she believed," the father being nevertheless 
mentioned in the same sentence, we are led to suppose of the 
father that he did not believe, that is, either that he was dead, or 
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that he remajned unconverted. Agreeably hereunto, whilsfc praise 
IB bestowed in the epistle upon one parent, and upon her sincerity 
in the faith, no notice is taken of the other. The mention of the 
grandmother is the addition of a circumstance not found in the 
history ; but it is a circumstance which, as well as the names of 
the parties, might naturally be expected to be known to the 
apostle, though overlooked by his historians. 

Tke Gospel History. — "In every narrative," observes Paley, 
"we perceive simplici^ and undesignedness — the air and the 
language of reality. When we compare the different narratives 
together, we find them so varying as to repel all suspicion of con- 
federacy; so agreeing under this varietur, as to snow that the 
accounts had one reiu transaction for their common foundation ; 
often attributing different actions and discourses to the person 
whose history, or rather memoirs of whose history, they profess 
to relate ; yet actions and dbcourses so similar as very much to 
bespeak the same character, which is a coincidence that, in such 
writers as they were, could only be the consequence of theii: 
writing from fact, and not from imagination." 



27. Thb Rev. Dr Portbus, Bishop ofLofidon. 

Summary of Christian Evidences, — 1. From considering the state 
of the heathen world, before the appearance of our Lord upon 
earth, it is evident that there was an absolute necessity for a 
revelation of God's will, and, of course, a great probability befoi'e- 
hand, that such a revelation would be ^nted. 2. At the very 
time when there was a general expectation in the world of some 
extraordinary personage maJcing nis appearance in it, a person 
called Jesus Christ did actually appear upon earth, asserting that 
he was the Son of Gk)d, and that he was sent from heaven to teach 
mankind true religion ; and he did accordingly found a religion, 
which from him was called the Christian Eeligion, and which has 
been professed by great numbers of people from that time to the 
present. 3. The TOoks of the New Testament were written by 
those persons to whom the^ are ascribed, and contain a faithful 
history of Christ and his religion ; and the account there given of 
both, may be securely relied upon as strictly true. ^ 4. The 
Scrintures of the Old Testament (which are connected with those 
of tne New) are the genuine writings of those whose names 
they bear ; and give a true account of the Mosaic dispensation, 
of the historical facts, the divine commands, the moral precepts, 
and the prophecies which thev contain. 5. The character of 
Christ, as represented in the Gospels, affords verv strong ground 
for believing that he was a divine person. 6. The sublimity of 
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lis doctrines, and the purity of his moral precepts, confirm this 
belief. 7. l^e rapid and successful propagation of the Gospel hj 
the first teachers of it, through a large part of the world, is a 
proof that they were favoured with divine assistance and support. 
8. A comparison betwixt Christ and Mahomet, and their respec- 
tive religions, leads us to conclude, that as the religion . of the 
latter was confessedly the invention of man, that of the former 
was derived from God. 9. The predictions delivered by the 
ancient prophets, and falfilled in our Saviour, show that he was 
the Messiah expected by the Jews, and that he came into the 
world by divine appointment, to be the great Deliverer and 
Redeemer of mankmd. 10. The prophecies delivered by our 
Saviour himself, prove that he was endued with the foreknowledge 
of future events, which belongs only to God, and to those inspired 
hj him. 11. The miracles performed by our Lord demonstrate 
him to have possessed divine power. 12. The resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead, is a fact fully proved by the clearest evidence, 
. and is the seal and confirmation of his divinity, and of the truth 
of his religion. 



28. The Bey. Dr. Rapfle& 

The Internal Evidence of the Scriptures. — ^The Christian Eeligion 
assumes that the Bible is the Word of God, that the books ofthe 
Old and New Testament are divinelv inspired, and that, being 
so, they contain a revelation of lus wiJi. Now, the proof of this 
proposition is of two kinds ; the first embracing those evidences 
which are exiemali arising from prophecy, from miracles, from 
the testimony of ancient heathen writers, and the like ; the second 
embracing those which are internal, and which are furnished by 
the character and the discoveries of the book itself, the principles 
and spirit by which it is pervaded, and the infiuence whicn it 
exerts upon the condition and conduct of mankind. It is to this 
latter kind of evidence that your attention is to be directed this 
evening. And I may be permitted to observe, that while the 
external evidences of Divine Revelation have been most fre- 
quently adduced and illustrated, I cannot but regard the internal 
evidences, after all, as most satisfactoi^ and conclusive. 

I now proceed to enumerate the principal articles of internal 
evidence of the Divine inspiration and authority of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. 

The first I would specify is, The noble and rational tkeoloffy of 
the Old Testament, compared with the low state of literature 
and philosophy amongst the Jews. In the second place, I would 
specify, as another article of internal evidence, The moral pre- 
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cepts, especially of the New Testament. TMrdiy, the Bible 
supines the purest, noblest, and mo^t powerful motives to koliness 
and virtue— -motives indeed which deists reject, though they 
cannot but admire the effects they uniformly produce in the 
character and conduct of such as uve habitually beneath their 
influence. I proceed to specify, fourthly. The spirit breathed 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. It is such as highly becomes 
what they profess to be — a revelation from God. In the fifth 
place, I would mention the candour and impartiality of the writers 
of the New Testament. In the siith place. There is in the 
Bible, and esi)eclally in the discourses of our Lord, an originality 
of manner which one would imagine could not fail to strike even 
the most careless and inattentive reader. In the seventh place, 
An argument of great importance is derived from the perfect con- 
formity of the facts and occurrences mentioned or alluaed to by 
the sacred writers, and especially of the New Testament, with 
the aooounts preserved in history, and other authentic records 
altogether foreign and independents But a still more powerful 
argument, in the eighth place, in favour of the inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures, arises from the perfect, and, on their part, 
obviously undeHynedt coincidences between the sacred writers 
themselves. TVe now proceed, in the ninth place, to mention, as 
another article of internal evidence, The positive institutions 
observed both by Jews and Christians. That there are such 
institutions observed to the present hour, is a thing sufficiently 
notorious. Ajb, for instance, tne Passover, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and Circumcision, amongst the Jews ; and Baptism, the 
Lord's Supper, and the Ministry of the Gospel, amongst Chris- 
tians. In the tenth place, toe most inveterate opponents of 
Christianitv cannot but admire its effect on the character and 
conduct of those who feel the strong influence of its motives, 
and act under the guidance of its principles. Finally, we may 
specify, as the last article of internal evidence of the Divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, Their influence on the general condition 
of society. Never did a nation become worse. for its reception of 
the Gospel. On the contrary, wherever it has been introduced, 
in proportion to the cordiality with which it has been welcomed, 
have been its salutary and beneficial consequences in the moral 
and social condition of that people. 

And now, on a review of the argument, at what conclusion are 
you prepared — ^are you compelled — ^in all honesty and fairness, to 
arrive? There is the book; there is the system. Whence is 
it — from earth or heaven P What is its origin — human or divine P 
Human it cannot be ; for, if it were, it would be a fable and a 
forgery — a fable and a forgery too cunningly devised for human 
skiS, and in the principles and spirit wiui which it is pervaded, 
too pure and holy for so base a purpose, or so gross an origin. 
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Human ingenuity eauld not produce it ; human depravity would 
not if it could. Then^ if it be not human, there is no other alter- 
native — it must be divine ! 



29. The Bey. Robert Eobinsox. 

Religious Controversy, — ''A dispute/' says Mr. Bobinson, " is 
an oral controversy, and a controversy is a written dispute. To 
controvert or dispute a point, either by word or writing, is only 
to agitate a question in order to obtain clear ideas of it. Can it 
be admitted that religion does not admit of thb ? The whole 
of the Jewish religion was a controversy against heathenism. 
The writings of prophets are eminentlv argumentative. The 
book of JoD is a. controversy. St. Paul s Epistles are most of 
them controversial. The Apostles arrived at truth bv means of 
much disputing among themselves (Acts xv. 7). And they con-, 
convinced the Jews and the Gentiles by dispitting with hotiu 
(Acts xvii. 17 ; xix. 8.) Every article of religion is denied by 
some, and cannot be believed without examination and dis- 
cussion by any. Religion authorizes us to investigate, debate, 
dispute, and controvert each article, in order to ascertain its 
evidences." 

Preaching from ffistofy. — ^Historical passages must be discussed 
by way of observation. I have seen no expositor who affords 
more obvious, pertinent, and edifying observations, than our ex- 
cellent Mr. Henry. Those parts «f Holy Scripture which seem 
at first sight the least instructive, furnish in the hand of this 
ingenioas man much instraction, or, at least, much opportunity 
of instruction. What in Scripture seems less interesting to us 
than, that Ebedmelecb, the Ethiopian, drew Jeremiah out of a 
dungeon with cords, old cast clouts, and rotten rags ? Yet our 
expositor observes several useful articles in this history. 

" Fact. — ^Ebedmelech took old clouts and rags from under the 
treasury in the king's house. 

*' Observation. — No waste should be made even in kings' 
palaces ; broken linen, Uke broken meat, should be preserved fur 
the use of the poor. 

"Fact. — Ebedmeiech directed Jeremiah to put the soft rags 
under his arm-holes. 

"Observation. — ^Distressed people should be relieved with 
tenderness. 

"Fact. — ^Ebedmeiech did not throw the rags down; but let 
them down by cords. 

" Observation. — ^The poor should be relieved with respect.' 



9t 
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TAe principle of Contrast'^ThiB is, as our author presently 

expresses it, oue of the finest topics of illustration. There is no 

end of the utility of it in theology. It illustrates revelation by 

contrasting it with all systems ofnatural religion. " Never man 

spake like this man." It illustrates Christianity by placing it 

opposite to Judaism. '' Ye are not come to Mount Sinai : but ye 

are come to Mount Zion." It distinguisheth true ministers of 

Christ from pretenders. " We are not as many who corrupt the 

Word of God : but we speak as of Grod." It displays the beauty 

of a true church, by comparing it with the deformity of false 

religion. Of Mohammedanism, ropery, and all political religions, 

it may safely be asked, '* What agreement hath the temple of 

God with idols ? '* It is of excellent use in preaching the law, by 

contrasting what men arci with what they ought to be. It is 

excellently adapted to comfort, by comparing the wisdom of 

Providence with the folly of him who complains of it; the 

sufficiency of pardoning mercy with the abundance of a sinner's 

unworthiness ; the pleasures of piety with the amusements of 

sin ; the privileges of a saint with the licentiousness of a sinner ; 

the aids of the Holy Spirit with the efforts of the tempter; the 

joys beyond death with the BfQmts of dying. It is useful to 

recover a backslider, by comparing his present state with a former 

state. "Did I appear to the house of thy father ?"&o. In 

these, and in a thousand other cases, contrast is lovely beyond 

conception, and Scripture abounds with it. Contrasts may be 

taken from person: "What God hath cleansed, call not thou 

common," — Irompla^: ''Pass over the isles, send unto Kedar, 

and see, hath a nation changed their idols : but my people [in 

Judea] have changed their glory ; " — from time, relation^ &c. &c. 

Rules of Interpretation, — Every author proposes some end in 
writing ; this end must needs agree with nis general character, 
peculiar circumstances, &c. To observe this design is no small 
help towards understandiog the biblical writers. On the con* 
trary, to consider the whole Bible as we consider the book of 
Proverbs, and to ground enormous doctrines on detached sen- 
tences, are gross absurdities, manifest abuses of the Word 
of God. 

" Consult good sense," adds Mr. Claude. Very proper advice,' 
for 0ood natural sense will go far in understanding plain primitive 
Christianity : and, iiideed, will often take a hint from the most- 
common incident on any subject. A friend of mine, disgusted 
with the common representation of the devil carrying our Saviour 
in his claws, as a bird of prey carries a dove through the air, and 
setting him on a pinnacle of the temple, tried Mr. Claude's ex* 

Seriment. He set a sensible little boy to read the fourth of 
latthew, and after he had read the fifth verse, "The devil taketh 
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him up into the holy oitj) and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple," he asked the little gentleman, " How do yon think the 
devil took Jesus Christ, and set him on a pinnacle of the temple? " 
'' Why, sir/' replied the little expositor, " as jou would take me 
up to the top of St. Paul's/' 



30. The Bev. J. Denhah Smith. 

Oliver Cromwell. — England under Cromwell was in a high 
state of general prosperity. Its domestic commerce prospered. 
Cromwell was the chief founder of our maritime greatness. The 
seas were swept of all obstruction, to an unprec^ented freedom 
of trade. The merchants who had ordered the most costly goods 
from abroad, could rest in quiet and contentment until the ap- 
pointed time for their expected arrival ; or, having shipned some 
of their most costly produce for distant lands, they couia indulge 
in a well-grounded confidence that, at the appointed time, the 
needful equivalent would arrive. This wondenui confidence de- 
rived its chief strength from the fact, that the great name of 
Cromwell was a mighty safeguard to property both at home and 
abroad ; a very terror to all evil-doers .as well on sea as on the 
land. Learning prospered. In illustration of this it will be 
enough to contemplate the state of Oxford under the vice- 
chancellorship of Dr. Owen. There was liberty at home and 
abroad. Of the principles of equity and toleration, which the 
Protector had established in England, he became the great 
champion and defender in foreign lands. 

I certainly could not divine what Oliver Cromwell would do, 
were he now at the head of the Grovemment of these kingdoms ; 
but it were easv to know what he would not do. He would not 
have submitted, your institutions to Home, for the consideration, 
revision, and approval of an Italian priest. He would not compel 
the people of weat Britain, out of their hard earnings, to pay 
thirty thousand pounds a-year for the support of Maynooth. He 
would not have meddled with the founaation of those new em- 
pires now rising up in our colonial dominions, by supporting, at 
the cost of England, Komish priests and bishops, and byerecting 
from the same source Popish chapels and schools. He would 
not have allowed of any unconstitutional Papal aggression. He 
would not allow British subjects to suffer persecution, or lie 
unbefriended in remote Inqaisitions on account of their religion. 
He would not be at a loss to know was the Papal system a reli- 
gious system or a secular system, half religions or half secular. 
He would not have been at a loss to know how to deal with 
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Cardinal Wiseman. Sach ia wliat Oliver CromweU would not 
have done in England of the seventeenth oentorj ; and such, in 
some res|>ects, is what he would have done. Say» do we or do we 
not want a man of similar policy, and of a kindred fortitude, for 
England of the nineteenth century P Do we, or do we not ? is 
the question. Let the remarkable times, now passing over us, 
declare. 



31. Thb! Bev. Sydney Smith. 

Effect ofBetuoning upon Memory. — " Memory may be wonder- 
fully strengthened,'* says Sydney Smith, '* by referring single facts 
and observations to one simple principle, and by these means we 
can either remember the principle by remembering the fact, or 
the fact by remembering the principle. Thus, if we were to prove 
that democracy leads to despotism, we mav refer to Julius Csesar, 
Cromwell, and Bonaparte : France has fallen under the dominion 
of a single man, so did Eome, so have innumerable free countries : 
the cause in many instances has been precisely the same — that 
anarchy which has been produced by the licentiousness of the 
people, and which has rendered them an easj prey to the first 
ambitious man who could ingratiate himself with the army. Such 
examples are very trite, and what may occur to any one. I only 
mention them to illustrate the importance of philosophical ar- 
rangement to memory, and to show how much more likely facts 
are to reappear when we want them, if we have clustered numbers 
of them together as illustrative of a simple principle, than if they 
are promiscuously scattered through the understanding without 
any such connectmg tie." 

Aristotle and Bacon. — "Certainly," says Sydney Smith, "the 
two human beings who have had the greatest injinence upon the 
underetandinge ^ mankind have been Aristotle and Lord Bacon. 
To Lord Bacon we are indebted for an almost daily extension of 
oar knowledge of the laws of nature in the outward world ; and 
the same modest and cautious spirit of inquiry, extended to moral 
philosophy, will probably at last give us clear, intelligible ideas 
of our 8]»ritual nature. Every succeeding year is an additional 
confirmation to us that we are travelling in the true path of 
knowledge ; and as it brings in fresh tributes of science for the 
increase of human happiness, it extorts from us fresh tributes of 
praise to the guide and father of true philosophy. To the under- 
standing of ijistotle, equally vast, perhaps, and equally original, 
we are indebted for fifteen hundred years of quibbling and 
ignorance, in which the earth fell under the tyranny of words* 
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and philosophers quarrelled with one another, like drunken men 
in dark rooms, who hate peace without knowing why thej fight, 
or seeing how to take aim." 

The Instincts of Animals. — All the wonderful instincts of 
animalsj which, in my humble opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, 
and the belief in which has not decreased with the increase of 
science and investigation — all these instincts are given them only 
for the combination or preservation of their species. If they had 
not these instincts, they would be swept o£P the earth in an 
instant. This bee, that understands arciiitecture so well, is as 
stupid as a pebble-stone, out of his own particular business of 
making honey ; and, with all his talents, he only exists that boys 
may eat his labours, and poets sing about them. Ut pueris plaeeat 
et declamatio fias, A peasant girl of ten years old puts the 
whole republic to death with a little smoke ; their palaces are 
turned into candles, and every clergyman's wife makes mead- 
wine of the honey ; and there is an end of the glory and wisdom 
of the bees ! "Whereas, man has talents that have no sort of 
reference to his existence ; and without which, his species might 
remain upon earth in the same safety as if they had them not. 
The bee works at that particular an^le which saves most time and 
labour; and the boasted edifice he is constructing is only for his 
^^ : but Somerset-house, and Blenheim, and the Louvre, have 
nothing to do with breeding. Epic poems, and Apollo Belvideres» 
and Venus de Medicis, have nothing to do with living and eating. 
We might have discovered pignuts without the Boyal Society, 
and gathered acorns without reasoning about curves of the ninth 
order. The immense superfluity of talent given to man, which 
has no bearing upon animal life, which has nothing to do with the 
mere preservation of existence, is one very distinguishing cir- 
cumstance in this comparison. There is no other animal but man 
to whom mind appears to be given for any other purpose than the 
preservation of body. 

The Industry of Great Men. — ^It would be an extremely profit- 
able thing to draw up a short and well-authenticated account of 
the habits of study of the most celebrated writers with whose 
style of literary industry we happen to be most acquainted. It 
would ^ verv far to destroy the absurd and pernicious association 
of genius and idleness, by showing them that the greatest poets, 
orators, statesmen, and historians — ^men of the most brilliant and 
imposing talents — have actually laboured as hard as the makers 
of dictionaries and the arrangers of indexes ; and that the most 
obvious reason why they have been superior to other men is, thai 
they have taken more pains than other men. Gibbon was in his 
study every morning, winter and summer, at six o'clock ; Mr. 
3iirKe was the most laborious and indefatigable of human beings; 
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Leibnitz was never oat of his library ; Pascal killed himself by 
study ; Cicero narrowly escaped death by the same cause ; Milton 
was at his books with as much regularity as a merchant or an 
attorney — he had mastered all the Knowledge of his time; so 
had Homer. Raffaelle lived but thirty-seven years ; and in that 
short space carried the art so far beyond wnat it had before 
reachedi that he appears to stand alone as a model to bis suc- 
cessors. There are instances to the contrary ; but» generally 
ipeakingy the life of all truly great men has been a life of intense 
and incessant labour. 

The Transmission of Mind, — ^It would be a very curious question 
to agitate, how far understandiDg is transmitted from parent to 
child; and within what limits it can be improved by culture : 
whether all men are born equal with respect to their under- 
standiog; or whether there is an original diversity antecedent 
to all imitation and instruction. The anahgy of animals is in 
favour of the transmissibility of mind. Some ill-tempered horses 
constantly breed ill-tempered colts ; and the foal never has seen 
the sire — therefore, in this, there can be no imitation. If the 
eggs of a wild duck are hatched under a tame duck, the young 
brood will be much wilder than any common brood of poultry : 
if they are kept all their lives in a tarm-yard, and treatea kindly, 
and fed well, their eggs hatched under another bird produce a 
much tamer race. 

Effects of Association, — ^His gregarious nature is another cause 
of man's superiority over all other animals. A lion lies under a 
hole in a rock ; ana if any other lion happen to pass by, they 
fight. Now, whoever gets a habit of lying under a hole in a 
rock, and fighting with every gentleman who passes near him, 
cannot possibly make any progress. Every man s understanding 
and acquirements, how great and extensive soever they may 
appear, are made up from the contributions of his friends and 
companions. You spend your morning in learning from Hume 
what happened at particular periods of your own history : yon 
dine where some man tells you what he has observed in the East 
Indies, and another discourses of brown sugar and Jamaica. It 
is from these perpetual rills of knowledge that you refresh your- 
self, and become strong and healthy as you are. If lions would 
consort together, and growl out the observations they have made, 
about kilhng sheep and shepherds, the most likely places for 
catching a calf grazing, ana so forth, they could not ful to 
improve ; because they would be actuated by such a wide range 
of observation, and operating by the joint force of so many 
minds. 
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32. Thb Eey. Da Sumnbb^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The Blessing on the MercifiiL — ^My brethren, if any of you are 
conscious that you have not forgiven a neighbour when ne tres- 
passed against you ; if any of you are conscious that you have 
taken a malicious pleasure in making a brother's offences known* 
and injuring his credit; if any have pushed your rights to an 
extreme, and insisted on a severity oi justice, when you might 
rather have shown mercy and pity ; if any have no feeling for 
their fellow-creatures' wants, and are contented to enjoy tliem- 
selves, without bestowing a thought on those who have in this 
life evil things ; you plainly perceive that the blessing bestowed 
on the merciful is not addressed to you : you must expect 
judgment without mercy, if you have shown no mercy. 

The Convocation.^^ believe that there are formal and technical 
difficulties attending the revival of the powers of Convocation, 
and the noble lord has already acknowledged, that before it can act 
it must be remodelled ; into these I will not enter. I will suppose 
that all such technicalities are overcome, all obstacles removed, 
her Majesty's advisers satisfied, her Majesty consenting, and 
Convocation called together; what woula follow? Great dis- 
appointment, or great excitement. What business is to be 
despatched? Some would say ''the Liturgy requires revision. 
Some rubrics are inconsistent, and others unintelligible.'' If the 
assemblinjg of Convocation were to end in the reconciliation of 
some conflicting rubrics, or in supplying the deficiency of others, 
or even in the change of a few obsolete words or questionable 

Shrases, the result would be little worth the cost of production, 
'bus far, then, you disappoint ; go further, and you excite. If 
more were attempted, ana the doctrine of the Prayer-book were 
touched, even with the lightest hand, a flame would be lighted 
up from one end of the country to the other. Where we have 
BOW a smothered fire, hotter perhaps than is agreeable, but still 
manageable, we should raise a conflagration whicn it would require 
all her Majesty's prerogative to extinguish. Suppose, then, the 
Liturgy untouched, and nothing more attempted than what we 
know to be desired by many members of the cnurch — the issuing 
a deelaration which should contradict a recent decision of the 
Privy Council, and define the effect of baptism more exactly than 
it is defined in our articles. Would peace follow? Can we 
suppose that this would prove a healing measure ? I cannot so 
interpret the spirit of the age as to believe that the great body 
of the church, laity or clergy, are prepared to restrict the liberty 
of opinion on matters hitherto undecided, which our forefathers 
have always enjoyed, and under which the church has flourished 
for three hundred years. 
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33. The Rev. Dr. Swift, Dean of St Patrick. 

Satirical Advice to Servants* — ^l^e oooki the butler, the groom, 
the markelrmaD, and every other servant v^ho is concerned in the 
expenses of the family, should act as if his master's whole estate 
ought to be applied to that servant's particular business. For 
instance, if the cook computes his master's estate to be a 
thousand pounds a year, he reasonably concludes, that a thousand 
pounds a-year will afford meat enough, and therefore he need not 
be sparing ; the butler makes the same judgment, so may the 
eroom and the coachman ; and thus every branch of expense will 
be filled to your master's honour. 

Forced Interpretation, — Next winter, a player, hired for the 
purpose by the Corporation of Fringemakers, acted his part in a 
new eoroedy, all covered with silver fringe, and according to the 
laudable custom gave rise to that fashioil. Upon which the 
brothers, consulting their father's will, to their great astonish- 
ment found these words : " Item, I charge and command my said 
three sons, to wear no sort of silver fringe upon or about their 
said coats," &c. with a penalty in case of disobedience too Icng 
here to insert. However, after some pause, the brother so often 
mentioned for his erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, 
had found in a certain author, which he said should be nameless, 
that the same word which in the will is called ^t/t^^, does also 
signifjr a broomitick ; and doubtless ought to have the same inter- 

Sretation in this paragraph. This, another of the brothers dis- 
ked, because of that epithet, silver, which could not, he humbly 
conceived, in propriety of speech be reasonably applied to a 
broomstick ; but it was replied upon him, that this epithet waa 
understood in a mythological and allegorical sense. However, he 
objected again, why their father should forbid them to wear a 
broomstick on their coats, a caution that seemed unnatural and 
impertinent; upon which he was taken up short, as one that 
spoke irreverently of a mystery, which doubtless was verjr useful 
and significant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried into, or 
nicely reasoned upon. And in short, their father's autliority 
being now considerably sunk, this expedient was allowed t^ 
serve as a lawful dispensation for wearing their full proportion 
of silver fringe. 

34. The Rev. Dr. Watts.* 

The Argumentum ad hominem. — Sometimes we may make use 
of the very prejudices under which a person labours, in order to 

* None of the quotations tcom Dr. Watts's Logic are inserted in this Bouquet, 
nor any from his ** Improvement of the Mind," except such as have a theological 
lieariog. 
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convince him of some ]3artionlar trntb, and argne with hkn upon 
his own professed principles as though thej were true. Tliis is 
called argumentum ad hominem, and is another way of dealing with 
the prejudices of men. 

Suppose a Jew lies sick of a fever, and is forbidden flesh by his 
physician: but hearing that rabbits were provided for the dinner 
of the family, desired earnestly to eat of them ; and suppose he 
became impatient because his physician did not permit him, and 
he insisted upon it, that it could do him no hurt ; surely, rather 
than let hini persist in that fancy and that desire to the danger 
of his life, I would tell him that these animals were strangled, 
which sort of food was forbidden by the Jewish law, though I 
myself may believe that law is now abolished. 

Encrates used the same means of conviction when he saw a 
Mahometan drink wine to excess, and heard him maintain the 
lawfulness and pleasure of drunkenness : Encrates reminded him 
that his own prophet Mahomet had utterly forbidden all wine to 
his followers: and the good man restrained, his vicious appetite 
by his superstition, when he could not otherwise convince him 
that drunkenness was unlawful, nor withhold him from excess 1 

Degrees of Assent. — ^There are many things even in religion, as 
well as in philosophy and civil life, which we believe with very 
different degrees of assent ; and this is or should be always regu- 
lated according to the different degrees of evidence which we 
enjoy : and, perhaps, there are a thousand gradations in our assent 
to the things we believe, because there are thousands of circum- 
stances relating to different questions, which increase or diminish 
the evidence we have concerning them, and that in matters both 
of reason and revelation. 

I believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to him from 
every reasonable creature : this I am most fully assured of, because 
1 have the strongest evidence, since it is the plain dictate both of 
reason and revelation. 

Again, 1 believe there is a future resurrection of the dead, 
because Scripture tells us so in the plainest terms, though reason 
says nothing of it. I believe also that the same matter of our 
bodies which died (in part at least) shall arise ; but I am not so 
fully assured of this circumstance, because the revelation of it is 
not quite so clear and express. Yet further I believe that the 
good men who were acquainted here on earth, shall know each 
other in heaven ; but my persuasion of it is not absolutely cer- 
tain, because my assent to it arises only from circumstantial 
reasoning of men upon what God has told us, and therefore my 
evidences are not strong beyond a possibility of mistake. 

What is said before concerning truth or doctrines may be 
also affirmed concembg duties ; the reason of both is the same ; 
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88 the one are truths for our speculation, the others are truths for 
our practice. Duties which are expressly required in the plain 
language of Scripture, or dictated by the most evident reasoning 
upon nrst principles, ought to bind our consciences more th<)n 
those which are but dubiouslj inferred, and that only from -occa- 
sional occurrences, incidents, and circumstances : as, for instance, 
I am certain that I ought to pray to God; my ccmscience is 
bound to this, because there are most evident commands for it to 
be found in Scripture, as well as to be derived from reason. I 
believe also that I may praj to Ood either by a written form, or 
without one, because neither reason nor revelation expressly 
requires either of these modes of prayer at all times, or forbids 
the other. I cannot, therefore, bind my conscience to practise 
the one so as utterly to renounce the other ; but I would practise 
either of them as my reason and other circumstances direct me. 

Immoral Poetry, — ^Was it for this that Poesy was endued with 
all those ailureiuents that lead the mind away in a pleasing 
captivity P Was it for this she was furnished with so many in- 
tellectual charms, that she might seduce the heart from God, the 
original beauty, and the most lovely of beings ? Can I ever be 
persuaded that those sweet aud resistless forces of metaphor, wit, 
sound, and number, were given with this design, that they should 
be all ranged under the banner of the great malicious spirit, to 
invade the rights of heaven, and to briu^r swift and everlasting 
destruction upon men! How will these allies of the nether world, 
the lewd and priifaue versifiers, stand aghast before the great 
Judge, when the blood of many souls, whom they never saw, shall 
be laid to the charge of their writings, and be dreadfully required 
at their hands ! 

Sacred HUtorv, — Besides, it is the history of the Bible which 
hath conveyed dfown to us the knowledge of those miracles and 
divine wonders which have been wrought by the prophets, the 
immediate messengers of heaven, to prove that they were sent of 
God. It is in this history we read of those Prophecies of things 
to come, together with the accomplishment of them, which stand 
in a beautiful connexion from the beginning of the world to the 
days of the Messiali. Ail of them join to confirm our faixh in the 
several revelations of religion which Grod has made to the sons of 
men ; and all concur to establish the last and noblest scheme of 
religion, that is, Cbristianitjr. Thus the verv history of Scipture 
has a powerful and rational influence to estaDlish our belief of the 
Oospej, and to make us Christians upon solid and reasonable 
grounds. 

I add yet further, that in the historical part of Scripture we 
read the holy Law8 of Chd, exemplified in the life and practice of 
good men in several ages of the world : and when we see the 
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rules of religion copied out in the words and actions of oar felloe* 
creatures, it renders the performance of them more practicable 
and more delightful to us. While the word of command stands 
in the law to require our obedience, the actual obedience of oar 
fathers to those commands recorded in the history, invites our 
imitation, and makes the work more easy. 

We find not only the precepts but the sanctions of the law of 
God exemplified in the narratives of Scripture. How often do 
we read tiie promises of God fulfilled in the rewards of the 
righteous, and his threateuings executed against wilful transgres- 
sors 1 these things set the government of God before our eyes in 
a stronger light ; they show us that his words of promise and 
threatening are not empty sounds ; and make it appear, with sen- 
sible conviction, that he will certainly reward, ana that he will as 
certainly punish. The many wonderful instances of a Divine Pro- 
vidence which concerns itself in the affairs of men, and which are 
recorded in the Word of God, have a natural tendency to awaken 
our fear of so great and glorious a Bein^, and to encourage our 
hope and trust in him. lu a word, the perfections of Grod, 
whereby he made and governs the world, are set before our eyes 
by the Scripture History in such divine colours, as give us a more 
awful and more amiable idea of God himself, than any words of 
description could have done, without such an historical account 
of his works of nature, grace, and providence. 

35. The Rev. Dr. Watland. 

JHoiives. — ^Tbat the moral qualify q^ the action resides in the 
intention^ is evident from various considerations. 

By reference to the intention, we inculpate or exculpate 
others, or ourselves, without any respect to the happiness or 
misery actually produced. Let the result of an action be what 
it may, we hold a man guilty simply on the ground of intention^ 
or, on the same ground, we bold him innocent. Thus, also, of 
ourselves. We are conscious of guilt or of innocence, not from 
the result of an action, but from the intention by which we were 
actuated. 

We always distineuish between being the instrument of good» 
and intending it. We are grateful to one. who is the cause of 
good, not in the proportion of the amount effected, but of tha 
amount intended. 

Ajs the right and wrong of an action reside in the intention, 
it is evident, that, where an action is intended, though it be not 
actually performed, that intention is worthy of praise or blame, 
as truly as the action itself, provided the action itself be wholly 
out of our power. Thus God rewarded David for intending to 
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build the temple, thoueh he did not permit bim actuallj to build 
it. So, be WDO intenas to murder anotber, though he may fail 
to execute his pur{)08e» is, in the ftiffht of Qod, a murderer. The 
meditation upon wickednese with pleasure, comes under the same 
condemnation. 

As the right or wrong exists in the intention, wherever a 
particular iutention ia essential to virtuous action^ the perform- 
ance of the external act, without that intention, is destitute of 
the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound to obey his parents, 
with the intention of thus manifesting his love and gratitude. If 
he do it from fear, or from hope of gain, the act is destitute of 
the virtue of filial obedience, and becomes merely the result of 
passion or self-interest. And thus our Saviour charges upon the 
Jews the want of the proper inieniion, in all their dealings with 
God. " I know yon," said he, *' that ye have not the love of Qod 
in you." 

Moral Obligation, — The view which I take of this subject is 
briefly as follows : — 

It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in various and 
dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings, created and un- 
created, with which we are acquainted. Among our relations to 
created beings are those of man to man, or that of substantial 
equality, of parent and child, of benefactor and recipient, of 
husband and wife, of brother and brother, citizen ana citizen, 
citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. 

Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being com- 
prehends the relation in which two human beings stand to each 
other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of moral obligation^ 
connected, by our Creator, with the very conception of this 
relation. And the fact is the same, whether he be one of the 
parties or not. The nature of tliis feeling is, that the one ought 
to exercise certain dispositions towards the others to whom he is 
thus related : and to act towards them in a manner corresponding 
witli these dispositions. 



36. The Rev. Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin * 

Logical Defence of the Gospel. — Among the enemies of the 
Gtospel now, are to be found men not only of learning and in- 
genuity, but of cultivated argumentative powers^ and not unversed 
in the principles of Log^c. if the advocates of our religion think 
proper to disregard this help, they will find, on careful inauiry, 
that their opponents do not. And let them not trust too carelessly 

* The quotation from Dr. Whately's curious paxnpUet^ " Rlstorlo Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte," is not copied into tms Bouquet 
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to the streDgrh of their canse : truth will, indeed, prevail, where 
all other points are nearly eaual ; but it may suffer a temporary 
discomfiture, if hasty assumptions, unsound arguments, and vague 
and empty declamation, occupy the place of a train of close, 
accurate, and luminous reasoning. 

It is not, however, solely or chipfly for polemical purposes 
that the cultivation of the reaaiming faculty is desirable. In 
persuading, and investigating, in learning, or teaching — in all 
the multitude of cases in which it is our object to arrive at just 
conclusions, or to lead others to them, it is most important. A 
knowledge of logical rules will not indeed supply the want of 
other knowledge; nor was it ever proposed, by any one who 
really understood this science, to substitute it for any other; but 
it is no less true that no other can be substituted for this : that 
it is valuable in every branch of study ; and that it enables us to 
use the knowledge we possess to the greatest advantage. 

UHliti/ of Money. — What a useful thing is money! If there 
was no such thing as money, we should be much at a loss to get 
anything we might want. The shoemsker, for instance, who 
might want bread, and meat, and brer, for his family, would have 
nottiing to give in exchange but shoes. He must go to the 
baker, and offer him a pair of shoes for as much bread as thf y 
were worth : and he must do the same thing if be went to the 
butcher for meat, or to the brewer for beer. 

Interett of Money • — I have said that there is no real difference 
between paying for the loan of money, and for the loan of any- 
thing else. Eor suppose 1 have one hundred pounds lying by me, 
vou will easily see tnat it comes to the same thing, whether I 
buy a house or a piece of land with the money, and let it to my 
neighbour at so much a-year. or whether I lend him the money to 
buy the house or the land for himself, on condition of his paying 
me so much a-year for the use of my money. But in the one 
case his yearly payment would be called rent ; and in the other 
case it gets the name of interest. 

Paymetd of Labour. — Some labourers are paid higher than others, 
A carpenter earns more tJian a ploughman, and a watclmiaker 
more than either; and yet this is not from the one working 
harder than the other. 

And it is the same with the labour of the mind as with that of 
th^ body. A banker's clerk, who has to work hard at keeping 
accounts, is not paid so high as a lawyer or a physician. 

You see, from this, that the rate of wages does not depend on 
the hardness of the labour, but on the va^ of the work done. 

VariatUms in Wayesj^-And each of these employers is forced 
to pay each of his workmen as high wages as the work which the 
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workman does, and tbe price which eoods sell for, will allow. 
For if he paid less, his workmen would leave him to g^et better 
wages elsewhere ; and if he paid more, he would lose instead of 
gaining, by employing them ; and if he were to pay every work- 
man auke, whatever were the quantity or goodness of the work 
done by him, it is certain that in most cases he would be paying 
either too much or too little : too much to the bad workmen, ana 
too little to the good ones. Besides this, when workmen are not 
paid according to their merit, there are scarcely an^ good ones : 
because when they see that they are no gainers oy working well- 
and working hard, they all become idle or careless. 



37. The Rev. Dr. Whewell. 

Moral Truths. — The first proposition which I assume, and 
which I wish you to bear in your minds as firmly established, is, 
that there are moral truths. So, however, it is. I am solicitous 
that you should, from the very first, constantly carry with you the 
firm conviction and clear apprehension of this proposition. And 
I venture to say, that if there be firmly established in your minds a 
conviction that there are moral truths, man^ of the difficulties 
which arise, respecting morality in general, will vanish of them- 
selves, or will be easily removed. 

Perhaps the best way of illustrating this doctrine, that there 
are moral truths, is by mentioning some of the most simple and 
familiar propositions of this kind, which are commonly delivered 
and assented to by men, both on practical occasions, and in the 
course of speculative discussions. Of this kind are the following : 
— That murder, theft, robbery, adultery, are wrong ; that breach 
of promise is wrong ; that a man cannot liberate himself from the 
obligation of his own promise ; that it is wrong to treat a person 
as a mere thing ; that we must, in general, recognise the autho- 
rity of the law of the land ; that the law ought to conform to 
justice; that when a man acts against his conscience, his act is 
morally wrong. Of this kind, I say, are moral truths. I do not 
say that all these are certainly moral truths. I do not say this 
at present, at least. Still less do I say that all these propositions 
are evidently true, or that they do not admit of limitations and 
exceptions ; but I say tbat there are moral truths of this hind. 
If any of those which I have enumerated be not exactly true, or 
not true without exception, then there are corrections of them 
which are the truths at which I point; — then the proposition 
properly limited by exception is such a truth as I mean. Every- 
body, upon every occasion in which man's moral nature comes 
into question— and what occasion is unconnected with man's 
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moral nature ? — every man, I say, upon every occasion, is ready 
to utter and to assent to propositions sacn as these; if not 
exactly these, still such as these. And I say, that this perpetual 
enunciation and acceptance of such propositions implies, and 
makes it indisputably certain, that they have in them a sub- 
stantial truth. 



38. The Rev. J. C. Whish. 

Advantages of Intercourse. — Even with reference to the parts 
of any single nation, it is the lack of facility of intercourse which 
is the acluiowledged cause of all that is defective in the rural 
population. It perpetuates peculiarities of idiom and of pronun- 
ciation, local prejudices, inactivity of mind, roughness of manner, 
and subjection to the power of superstition. Everything, there- 
fore, which quickens circulation or facilitates intercourse between 
either the different members of the same nation, or between 
members of different nations, is calculated to promote the general 
welfare. 

National Comparisons. — Let us consider some of these points 
in which other nations offer us a high example. We may men- 
tion, for instance, that there is among the continental nations a 
general amenity of manners, a freedom of intercourse between the 
various classes of society, which certainly gives them the appear- 
ance of great amiability, besides that it is the source of other 
advantages. Again, we find in the nations that belong to the 
Boman Catholic Church, a straightforward unaffected boldness in 
the profession of their religion^ which is worthy of a purer creed. 
There is also in Eoman Catholic countries a regard to the outward 
forms of religion, which, though not in itself all that is required 
of the Christian, or even the most important part of his duty, is 
yet the natural manner in which a real spirit of religion should 
exhibit itself. It is, however, in the eastern world that religious 
feeling is exhibited ia the most natural manner. We may perhaps 
have among the apm^achmg throng of interested spectators some 
of the followers of Mahomet, whose well-known custom it is 
frequently to ejaculate their brief confession of faith, and who 
would never think of writing a oook without prefacing it by an 
inscription of praise to God. We shall doubtless have a close 
criticism instituted upon our mode of education, and inquiry as to 
the degree in which it meets the wants of our population. The 
inhabitants of those countries where attendance upon schools is 
compulsory upon children of a suitable age, or of tnose in which 
it is universally adopted from a real estimation of the benefits to be 
derived therefrom, may perhaps be surprised at the defects and 
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imperfections which are allowed to exist in oar system. The ample 
proyision which has been made in many of the American States, 
for this purpose, at a very early period too after their first establish- 
ment, deserves to be noticed as affording an example most worthy 
of imitation. We might go on in the same strain and speak of 
that high sense of filial duty, which the disciples of Confucius 
would expect to find in us, and which is among themselves an 
effectual principle of government, or of that tenderness towards 
dumb ammalsj and that strong feeling of brotherhood pervading 
the different sects, and superseding all necessity for poor-houses, 
which are so generally manifested by the worshippers of Brahma, 
and which may therefore be considered by them as the best 

evidences of moral excellence. 

• 

Moral Effects of the Industrial Exhibition. '^The many friend- 
ships that will be established during the existence of the Exhibi- 
tion, between the members of different nations, will be so many 
powerful motives for resisting war, so many guarantees for quiet 
and reasonable legislation ; the breaking down of unfounded pre- 
judices, a more accurate and enlarged knowledge of the real 
character of our neighbours, the ri^ht appreciation of their talents 
and other excellences, the perception of those points in which we 
ourselves are inferior to them — all these things have the same 
tendency, and they may rationalljr be expected to follow from 
that more close collision with foreigners which will be caused by 
the Great Exhibition of Industry. It is not enouch, therefore, 
to say that it will, under this aspect, promote the welfare of man- 
kind ; we may boldly say, it will promote their moral and religious 
welfare. 

39. SoRiPTUBAL References. 

The following are some of the Texts of Scripture quoted in ** Logic 
for the Million'': — 

PART I. 

Section 2. — Matthew vi. 28 — 30 ; Matthew vii. 11 ; 1 John iv. 20 ; 

1 Corinthians x. 6 — 12. 
Section 3.— Judges xiii. 21—23 ; Job ii. 9—10 ; 2 Kings v. 1, 9—14; 

John xiii. 13 — 15 ; Acts v. 34 — 39 ; Acts xix. 86 — 41 ; 

Acts xvii. 28, 29 ; John ix. 28—33 ; John iii. 2. 

PART II. 

Section 1. — Daniel iv. 10 — 12 ; Job xxxix. 27 — 30 ; Deutero- 
nomy viii. 7 — 9; Acts xxii. 8; James iii. 17; Pro- 
.verbs xxix. 11; John xi. 87; Matthew vii. 16 — 18; 
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John XV. 14 ; John z. 21 ; John viii. 89 ; John viii. 47 ; 

John xix. 12 ; Luke vii. 39 ; Daniel ii. 9 ; 1 John iii. 1 7; 

Proverba iv. 26, 26. 
Sjsotion 2.— Isaiah xliv. 13—17, 19. 
Section 8. — 1 Corinthians xv. 39; Colossians iii. 18 — 21. 
Section 4. — Psalm oiv. 10 — 16. 
Section 5. — Proverbs xxiiL 29, 30. 

Section 6.-2 Timothy iv. 18, 21 ; Judges vi. 18 ; Judges vi. 31. 
Section 7.— Exodus ix. 16 ; Psahn xciv. 9, 40 ; Acts xiv. 17. 

PART III. 

Section 1. — Mark iL 28 — 28; Hebrews xii. 1; James v. 10, II ; 

2 Timothy iii 8, 9 ; Matthew xii, 41, 42 ; Luke iv. 

24 — 27; Matthew xii. 1 — 4; Romans xi. 1 — 5; 
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